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SUNDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


The —— Session of the Track Coaches Convention 
conducted by the Association of College Track Coaches of America, 
held in the Ball Room of the Hotel New Yorker, Sunday, December 29, 
1940, convened at 2:15 P.M., Mr. Charles P. Carpenter, President of 
the Metropolitan Track Coaches Association, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: I deem it an honor as President of 
the Metropolitan Track Coaches Association to be selected to preside 
at this session of the Convention, and in the name of that Associa- 
tion I wish you all a very Happy and Prosperous New Year, 


Before I present our speakers I want to make one or two 
announcements which I have here. 


eee Announcements by Chairman Carpenter regarding tickets 
for the show, “Hellzapoppin'" and also the necessity for register- 
ing eee 


CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: It is not my duty to make any 
speech, which is rather a relief to me. I am here solely this after- 
noon to introduce to you the various speakers of this session, 


The first gentleman whom I am going to call upon is the 
genial and energetic coach of Northeastern and President of the 
Association of College Track Coaches of America, Mr. Edward S. 
Parsonse 


MR. EDWARD S. PARSONS: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, it 
is a real pleasure for me as President of the Association of College 
Track Coaches of America, which is the Organization sponsoring this 
Convention today and tomorrow, to welcome all of you here. 


I believe this is the first time in several years that 
a convention of this sort has been run. I sincerely hope this will 
be the commencement of an annual affair and that our Annual Track 
Coaches Convention will come to be a fixture on the calendar of 


every one of us here, and of the many other track coaches all over 
the country. 


If we plan to have an affair of this sort at this time 
each year, we are going to have a larger and larger attendance as 
we go on because we will all see the mutual value which is derived 
from participation in events of this kind. 


The Association of College Track Coaches of America, 
through its Convention Committee, has simply tried to get the ball 
rollinge Our Association has no desire to be the one to conduct a 
convention. Speaking for myself, and I think for the others on the 
Convention Committee, we have no particular interest in being on 
such a committee. We have no particular interest in seeing one 
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association to which we may belong or some other given advertising 
through such a program. As a matter of fact, most of us are also 
members of the National Collegiate Track Coaches Association. 


Our thought in the matter has been that we would under- 
take it inasmuch as someone must start a movement of this kind if 
it is going to be started. We all realize if this convention is go- 
ing to go on from year to year some definite plan must be made for 
it, and I wish to offer a tentative suggestion here this afternoon. 
Once our final session closes tomorrow, we, of course, as a body 
will be unable to do anything, and again it will be left for those 
who can get together to try to work out something. I would, there- 
fore, suggest to you that while this Convention is in session we 
attempt to establish a committee or provide the means for the estab- 
lishment of a Convention Committee for next year. This is not to 
be a committee representing any coaches' organization at all but a 
committee of track coaches to plan a Track Coaches' Convention, so 
that when our advertising is prepared and sent out for next year it 
will be advertising for a National Track Coaches' Convention. 


With that thought in mind, I would also offer the sug- 
gestion we might be well advised to entrust the appointment of such 
a committee to Larry Snyder, who is here on the platform as Presi- 
dent of the National College Track Coaches Association; to Mr. 
Charles P, Carpenter, President of the Metropolitan Track Coaches 


Association, and myself as President of the Association of College 
Track Coaches of America. 


It would seem to me that we three represent the collegi- 
ate and the schoolboy interest, at least around New York, because 
Mr. Carpenter's Association, the Metropolitan Association, is not 
restricted in membership to college coaches. For that reason it 
would seem we ought to have enough contacts to select a committee 
when the time arises. 


The time, of course, would not arise for the selection 
of the committee until after we had some means of knowing whether 
it was going to be expedient to hold the Convention. I am going to 
make the suggestion in a moment that we give this matter a little 
discussion at the session tomorrow afternoon. 


A part of the suggestion that I wanted to offer you to- 
day was that likely it would be advantageous for us to conduct the 
Track Coaches Convention in the future in the same location with 
the National Collegiate Association, the Football Coaches Associa- 
tion and the Physical Education Association, as we are doing here 
today. I do not know whether that suggestion will or will not meet 
with any approval. I would suggest that we all give it a little 
consideration and return tomorrow afternoon with the idea in mind 
of having a little discussion of some plan. 


There are several things: In the first place, is it 
going to be worth our while to perpetuate this movement and have a 
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Track Coaches Convention each year at this time? Is it going to be 
advantageous to hold it in conjunction with the other conventions, 
as we are doing now? If so, how shall we go about getting a con- 
vention commi started, which will not only take care of the ar- 
rangements for the convention next year but will be looking forward 
to aed that such a committee is perpetuated through the succeeding 
years 

official duty here was to greet the coaches and the 
others at ing this Convention. I have done that and I have ad- 
vanced the vty yp st I had in mind, and nothing further remains for 
me other than to express my most sincere appreciation for the co- 
operation of all of the o members of the Committee, perhaps, 
particularly to Harry Hillman who has done a tremendous amount of 
work in 8 out correspondence and getting our bulletin together 
but in almost equal measure, surely, to all the other members of the 
Committee who have bent their best efforts toward planning this con- 
ventione I also want to express for the Association our apprecia- 
tion to the men who have so kindly consented to speak during the 
program for their willingness to help us out. 


Thank you! (Applause) 


CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: When I introduced Mr. Parsons, if 
you will recall, I introduced him as a genial and energetic gentle- 
man. I should also have said that he is retiring because, if I am 
not mistaken, he is one of the men who has put in a great deal of 


time and effort on this particular Convention. 


The next speaker this afternoon is a gentleman who is 
the Track Coach of Ohio State University and President of the Na- 
tional Collegiate Track Coaches Association, He is going to speak 
on “Trends and Possible Trends in Field and Track Athletics". Mr. 


Larry Snyder! 


MR. LAWRENCE N. SNYDER: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, I 
do not believe I will need the machinery over there as I have a 
pretty good voice. It is loud enough but it may not have too much 
to Saye 


I appreciate the opportunity which you men here in the 
East have given us to come down and meet with you and discuss the 
problems which all of us are faced with in the various parts of the 
country. 


I think we are fortunate in being coaches of a sport 
where great numbers of boys and men are allowed to come out and 
stay out as long as they want to, through four years, or if they 
are not too bright it may be five or six years, practicing, being 
provided with equipment, and gaining something from competitive 
athletics, because even these poorer boys on our squads who never 
get toe te at track meets are getting competition daily against 
the other boys in their own class. 


i 
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I believe most of you have the same situation which we 
have at Ohio State and that is that about three quarters of our 
equipment, I believe, is worn out year after year by boys who have 
no chance of making the Varsity track team. I think it is grand 
that we have a situation like that with these great many boys, all 
of whom we have a chance to help and to guide throughout their en- 
tire lives and I found some of our best citizens, some of our best 
alumni come from the boys who were not good enough to make the squad. 
Those boys would have been cut off of other athletic teams long be- 
fore but in track they were not cut off. Their interest then is 
retained and maintained throughout their lives and they become a 
fine help and a fine influence in building the life of the University. 


We cannot, I feel, allow ourselves to reach a status quo 
as far as track and field is concerned. We had a grand president at 
Ohio State University when I was out there, William Oaksley Thompson. 
a grand gentleman, who used the expression “status quo" in talking 
to us ome dey and he said, "Of course, you all know what ‘status 
quo' means", and of course, none of us did, and he said, “It means 
in a hell of a fix", and he said "We do not want track in a hell of 
a fix if it is in one now and if it is not in one we do not want it 
to get in a hell of a fix if it is not in that shape now." 


So I feel we have to think about our jobs, not only from 
the viewpoint with which some of the directors and graduate managers 
look at it -- and some of them do look at it that way -- as a place 
to spend funds which come in from football. Others are looking at 
it as a possible source of revenue and others are looking at it as 
just something which is forced down their throats and they cannot 
do anything about it so they hire a track coach and let him work 
with the boys. You know how that is, and I know how that is. I had 
one of our directors come over to me a couple of years ago when 
there were fifteen or sixteen boys sitting around me. He had a big 
grin on his face and said to me, “How the hell can you tell when a 
track coach is working?" Well, it is pretty hard to tell sometimes 
but I feel our daily contact out there with these boys is going to 
give them something which they need and which we should give them 
to the best of our ability. 


Now what it is we should give them is what I am going 
to talk about here a little bit today. Many of the coaches over the 
country -= and we have talked about it in our meetings at the time 
of the National Meet in the Spring -- are wondering whether the 
present events, the present type of events, the present order of 
events, is the best possible order and type which we could have, do 
we have these events on our program because they are the correct 
ones, or are they there just because somebody put them in there 
originally and we have gone along using those same events not ques- 
tioning them in any way, or trying to improve them in any way so 
that we might not have pressure brought to bear on us. 


. mrs . " so ped a a 
soles dee IRENE ANG AEE ED RDP GLI AM 


We might pep up a track meet to the point where we would 
have all the pressure put on us that the football coaches have put 
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on theme To me that would be perfect if we did not lose that other 
side of our great numbers and our big group of boys who get a great 
joy out of athletics even though they are only practicing five or 
six days a week and never competing. 


Some of the events I want tc mention, and some of these 
are events which are probably just out of the question, but all I 
am attempting to do here today is to try to stimulate a little bit 
of think On Our own track problems. The one which I have put in 
personally is one which I have wondered about for a long time and 
that is the twoemile run. With regard to the two-mile run, we have 
got to have a distance run and there is no doubt about that, but 
could we not in some way pep up that event so that instead of watch- 
ing it only for the last lap or last two laps the spectators would 
find interest in watching it throughout the entire race? 


You men see the good two-mile racers down here in the 
Garden where everybody wants to watch them. In our dual meets some 
of our twoemilers are not very interesting, as you well know. 


Just as a thought about this, I wondered if making a 
steeple chase out of it, putting in that water jump which they have 
at the Penn Relays where all the photographers and the spectators 
focus their attention as the boys go around lap after lap, were a 
possibility for our everyday track meets? We would wear out more 
shoes and probably ruin more of them but the boys would have more 
fun than they are having at the present time in running a flat two- 
mile race. 


Here is another one which many of the coaches are think- 
ing abouts The number of trials which we give field event men. Is 
there any reason why a field event man should have six or seven 
trials to get his best effort? If we are good enough coaches, it 
might be possible that two trials would be. enough and then instead 
of the spectators seeing the competition on Saturday and seeing no- 
body put more than Ste ty feet and picking up the paper on Sunday 
morning and reading that somebody won by putting fifty-five feet on 
Friday afternoon, which they did not see, they would be able to see 
who made the winning put. Are we helping or hurting our game by 
this? That is just food for thought. Maybe it is no good at all. 


Then again we might have to test our coaching ability 
there if a boy had to practice that event to the point where he 
knew that on a given day he would only have two or three trials to 
get his maximum jump. We would have those broad jumpers putting 
more effort and spending more time getting those take-offs, running 
with the wind and against the wind so they would know where to put 
those cleat marks in order to get their best effort in a few trials. 


Some was proven to me pretty conclusively at the 
National Collegiate Meet sl aggeny preg last Spring when, on the 
Saturday afternoon of the meet, rain forced the field events into 
the big, magnificent field house at Minnesota. Every available 
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inch of space where a spectator could stand was jammed while these 
field events were run. The track events were postponed. The people 
knew they could sit there and watch the field events and I person- 
ally never saw a@ more interested group of spectators in my life than 
those who were there that Saturday watching the vaults, the high 
jumps, the shotputs and the discus throwers. They even held the 
discus throws inside in the competition and the broad jump also was 
in there. These people were seeing things which they never had seen 
before at track meets because they did not have to have their at- 
tention distracted glancing up to watch the start of the one hun- 
dred, or something else. They could focus on the events and they 
liked them a lot. Perhaps that may have taught us something. 


We are going to try this at one of our dual meets, 
leaving about tnree quarters of an hour for this and running the 
field events off first. Certain people who do not like field 
events will know there will be no field events run after a definite 
time and they can come there then and see all the running races. 

It may work and it may not work. 


One other thing we have all noticed, the starter, the 
pistol firer, is sometimes not of the caliber that he should be. 
We read in the paper where a certain football official is upbraided 
because of a poor decision, of a baseball umpire, or an official in 
any other sport going wrong, and there is discussion at great 
length, But if at the start of a fifty or sixty yard dash two men 
beat the gun and four of them are left there and one of the first 
two beating the gun wins the race, nobody ever says anything about 
it. The next day that boy temporarily becomes the fastest human 
and he might not have been at all but was only so because he beat 
the gun enough to win the race. How often has that been done and 
how often have geen it? So it might also be possible that we 
could also provide an assistant starter with the authority to fire 
a recall shot on a false start which has been made. 


I kmow the problems you are faced with in the Garden 
where the crowd will not allow you to hold the boys as long as they 
should be but in our college meets I think we might very definitely 
help the game and help the boy who has trained faithfully by having 
a recall starter there to check the starter. 


A change which we talked about this Spring at the Na- 
tional Collegiate was one which you men undoubtedly have talked 
about many times. It is always brought up by the fact that in the 
Olympic Games we have a 400 meter hurdle race with three foot hur- 
dles and in our college competition in this country we have a 220 
yard race with two and one-half foot hurdles. Several of the col- 
leges agreed this Spring to try to run the 220 yard races with three 
foot hurdles, trying to find an event for the big, long-legged boy 
who is not fast enough to sprint and who is being forced out at one 
college after another because the sprinter is brought in to run the 
low hurdles events. The highest and the lowest were undoubtedly 
put in there to give that one particular type of boy a chance to 
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less you do Bill has done and make good half milers out of 
us have not that ability to convince a boy who is 


_ excel, Tf he is forced out there is not much else for him to do un- 
them but most of 


naturally a hurdler to become the best half miler in the country. 


A It is possible the high hurdles are not high enough. 

We see sprinters runn the high hurdles. To me Fred Walcott is a 
sprinter. He had a of 95 or 96 and he is not a particularly 
tall boye He is more of the a tyr type than he is a hurdler. I 
am not advocating this at all but it is a possibility if the records 
keep pe tg as they are. To me it means they are sprinters and 
not h rs who are the hurdles instead of a Jack Keller 
of Ohio State or an Earle pson, or a boy like Chick Werner of 
Tllinois, who is sitting over there. This boy never could be a 
sprinter but he became a fine hurdler. It is possible that we 
would pee sg for the very tall boys a hurdle having a few inches more 
in hei ° 


We may be asking for trouble, I do not know, with any 
of these ideas presented when we think of pleasing the spectators, 
and we probably are asking for trouble because whenever you get 
great quantities of spectators then the pressure is on, but, as I 
said before, most of us are anxious and willing to test our ability 
to coach in front of a crowd with any other coach's ability, to 
prove to the public that we do have something on the ball and that 
we can train the boys. 


The other big thing there, to me, is that the boys are 
entitled to compete before a big crowd. The performances undoubted- 
ly are better when the crowd is large and enthusiastic. The smaller 
college communities probably do not have the trouble in getting the 
crowd to their track meets which we have at a school like Ohio State 
where we are in a fairly good sized city with a good deal of out- 
side activity. Here you have to put on a good meet or you do not 
get any people there. It is a competitive game and that is probably 
why some of these things seem more important to me than they will to 
some of you other men who are not faced with the same kind of a 
situation. 


Those are the things I wanted to mention and, as I said 
before, only to keep us thinking about the track and field. 


I appreciate Mr. Parsons' idea of getting together 

yearlys I feel sure that the National Collegiate coaching group, 

which gets together at the time of the National Collegiate Meet 
each Spring, would be more than happy to know that at each Christmas 
time when the National Collegiate meetings are held the track 
coaches of the United States were all going to get together, to have 
there the clinical discussions in all events. They could go there 
each year le a little bit more each year so that they could 
teach a little bit more and.give more boys a chance to improve and 
maybe the boys could gain a silver medal instead of a bronze, and 
sometime perhaps a first place. 
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- Well, thanks so much, gentlemen, for this chance to be 
with youe (Applause) 


CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: Thank you, Mr. Snyder! 
Mr. Parsons wishes to read a telegram. 


MR. PARSONS: As you know, Tom Keane was to have been a 
speaker at our Convention. He was to talk on sprinting. He wired 
me just before the program went into print that he was ill and 
would be unable to attend to his great regret. This morning I re- 
ceived a telegram from Tom which he sent to me here at the hotel: 


"Dear Eds It is with deep regret that through illness I 
am unable to attend the Convention which to my mind should 
prove to be our most important one to date due to the excel- 
lent work of Aa very fine committee. I envy the younger, 
and in fact, © older coaches of their opportunity of listen- 
ing to such a fine array of speakers and I trust that they 
will listen well and absorb the knowledge which will be given 
to them. It will enable them in turn to be better prepared 
for those young men under their supervision. With this added 
knowledge at will be better equipped to train their boys 
both physically and mentally for their future. Best wishes 
for a Happy New Year to yourself and my fellow coaches. 
Sincerely yours, (SGD) Tom Keane." 


It is our intention to send from the Convention an ex- 
pression of our regret to Tom Keane because of his inability to be 
here. As you all know, there is no more enthusiastic coach over 
the country than Tom Keane. 


Also invited to speak on our program were Ray C. Gilbert 
on pole vaulting, and also Barney Bilber and Charlie Hoyt on field 
events. We had very fine letters from each of them stating that 
because of the necessity of their being away from this section of 
the country at this season they would not be able to be here with 
us but they would be here in spirit and wanted to wish our conven- 
tion every success. 


I did not mean to interrupt the opportunity for you to 
ask questions of Larry Snyder in regard to his remarks. I am sure 
he would be very glad, indeed, to answer them, 


CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: Is Major Griffith in the room? 


ese There was no response ..-. 


CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: It was not the intention of the 
gentlemen who arranged for this session and the succeeding sessions 
of this Convention that you should just be passive listeners to the 
speeches which are made. It is hoped there will be many live ques- 
tions asked of the gentlemen who are speakers here. I know Mr. 





Snyder would be very glad to answer any questions now which might 
have been provoked by his remarks. If anybody has any questions to 
ask of Mr. Snyder, now would be the time. 


MR. JACK MATTHEWS (Missouri): I wonder if you have any 
research material on the number of trials in which a young man gets 
his best effort in shotput or the broad jump? 


MR. SNYDER: I personally do not have that but at our 
Big Ten Coaches Meetings we talked it over year after year and all 
have had the feeling that the best effort comes in the first four 
except in an occasional athlete with exceptional competitive ability 
who has been in first place with a put which does not equal his best 
and someone surpasses him, and then he with whatever urge is inside 
of him is able to better his effort in some of the later trials but 
I have no definite proof. 


MR. MATTHEWS: May I say at this time -- and I did not 
want to stick my neck out -- at our school we kept a record last 
year in the broad jump and shotput in three or four dual meets and 
also in the conference meet, which was the indoor meet, which was 
held in the Kansas City Convention Hall and we found, I believe, 
that about 90 per cent of the best efforts were made as you suggest 
in the first four trials. 


At the conference meet in Kansas City no one bettered 


his effort in those events, after the preliminaries, after the first 
three trials. Everybody practically had their best efforts then. 


MR. SNYDER: I am glad to hear that and I am sure that 
all the coaches here keep records. I think track coaches as a 
group are not very prone to keep very good records. 


I cannot answer all the questions which may be fired at 
me but I will be glad to stand up and start an argument on some of 
these points if you fellows want me to. 


CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: I think now that the questions 
have been started, hereafter as the speakers make their remarks you 
will be more than ready to ask questions in order to learn what you 
can from what they have to say. 


It was with deep regret that during the Cross Country 
I.C.AeA-AeAe Run a well known figure was not in evidence there and 
he was greatly missed. We are very glad to see that he is able to 
be with us today. The gentleman to whom I refer is the Executive 
Officer of the Eastern Intercollegiate Athletic Association and the 
I.CeoAvAcA-Ae, Mr. Bushnell. 


MR. ASA S. BUSHNELL: It is a pleasure for me to be here 
even in this condition, 


The topic for my brief remarks this afternoon is "The 
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Importance of Enforcing Rules in Track and Field Competition". This 
topic is one with which it is difficult to deal without becoming 
trite. It can be said, and should be said, that the track and field 
rules were written for no purpose but to be scrupulously adminis- 
tered - yet, since no one is likely to oppose such declaration, its 
statement would seem to tell the complete story and so to exhaust 
the possibilities of the subject. Nevertheless, though it is obvi- 
ously agreed that the regulations governing track and field athlet- 
ics should be strictly enforced, it is probable that because of the 
absence of argument on this point, too much is often taken for 
granted in this connection and laxities are permitted to creep in 

as a consequence. Therefore, it is undoubtedly good policy on oc- 
casions such as this to emphasize the need on the track and in the 
field for meticulous application of the rules, and it is well ad- 
vised practice at the same time to cite some of the reasons why this 
need exists. 


It may well be remarked in passing that those concerned 
with the conduct of track and field competition are peculiarly for- 
tunate in one respect, namely, that the rules governing their par- 
ticular branch of sport are entirely logical ones. Track authori- 
ties are faced with no problems such as those which develop in 
football, for example, when the legislators are obliged to adopt 
artificial measures one time to curtail the offense and another time 
to hamstring the defense. They have no complications of the sort 
that arise in other forms of athletics when trends in the play and 
in the controlling strategy make it necessary to devise special 
checks and balances to keep things under control. Instead the rules 
of track and field, even those among them which may seem obscurely 
phrased or encumbered with excessive amounts of verbiage, have 
but one clear and distinct objective - to insure equitable competi- 
tion and fair play, to guarantee that the race is to the swiftest, 
the field contest to him who can hurl himself or a projectile high- 
est or farthest. 


‘Though track devotees seem to be unanimous in their sup- 
port of the theory of rules enforcement, there are of course some 
of them who are inconsistent when it comes to actual practice, and 
who favor leniency when they get down upon the cinder path or the 
runwaye "Be reasonable", they say, "Don't be too tough on the boys. 
They are just boys, you know, and they are doing their best and 
certainly are not intentionally committing fouls. Don't be offi-+- 
cious; let the minor infractions pass". The persons who make these 
suggestions are giving poor counsel; they are, in my opinion and 
probably in yours, doing the track and field sport a definite dis- 
service. Laxity in administration of the regulations destroys the 
protection which should be provided records made under more exact- 
ing conditions, and also results in an unfair deal for the athletes 
who established those standards. Laxity in conduct of a track or 
field event is liable to turn victory away from the worthy competi- 
tor and give it into the hands of an undeserving one, for it fre- 
quently penalizes the rule-abiding contestant instead of the 
scofflaw. And laxity - rather than lessening or eliminating foul 





calling as intended - actually increases the number of rules in- 
fractions and eventually multiplies the penalties which must be 
inflicted. 


It is helpful to turn to the sport of basketball for a 
graphic example of the validity of this last point. A few years 
ago the complaint raised on all sides against the court game was 
that it constituted a whistle-blower's paradise. "The officials 
have taken the play away from the teams", said the critics, "They 
are overly technical, and call too many fouls. They are ruining 
the game". As if in tacit recognition of the merit of such changes 
the basketball powers became less stringent - but the game suffered 
instead of benefiting as had been anticipated. Play became exces- 
sively rough, and lost much of the skill and finesse which are the 
essence of the sport and the delight of participants and spectators 
alikee In more recent seasons the demand has been for rigid en- 
forcement of the rules, and the officials have met this demand, 
Closer calling of infractions has produced closer adherence to the 
regulations by the competitors, and so the result in the final anal- 
ysis has been less whistle-blowing instead of more whistle-blowing, 
and the game has improved immeasurably. The big crowds at basket- 
ball games are attracted by fast, clever action and strategical 
position play; they wouldn't go to see jujitsu or battle royal un- 
der another name. 


Yes, whatever the sport, loose officiating breeds rules 


infractions, while strict officiating - far from causing any ob- 
jectionable over-officiousness - brings clean competition and de- 
creasing necessity for official actions. The best formula for the 
elimination of foul calling is the calling of a foul. Track has 
profited by this practice in the past, and will continue to do so 
in the future. 


If there ever are any legitimate excuses for compromis- 
ing with the rules or making special allowances not specifically 
provided by the regulations, they probably occur when adverse wea- 
ther conditions create unanticipated situations for outdoor meets 
or when limited physical facilities do the same for competition 
under roof. Cloudbursts and spring hurricanes seem to follow the 
I.-C. 4-A championships around from place to place, and many of our 
events in recent years could never have been held if the officials 
hadn't permitted the use of some improvised circles and runways, 
and one high jumping contest of late unpleasant memory would have 
been blown clear out of the infield had the referee and judge re- 
fused to approve special means of keeping the bar in place just 
long enough but not too long. And on the narrow Madison Square 
Garden track a couple of winters ago some unorthodox starts had to 
be blinked in the 600-yard run in order to get the heats started at 
all, In cases such as these the rules say "no" but common sense 
says "yes", 


But this rule of reason is a good rule only if used 
sparingly and only if saved for cases of absolute necessity. 
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Overworked, the rule of reason becomes the only rule in operation, 
and hence produces chaos in the conduct of competition. To me it 
seems that, under the guise of reasonable tolerance, an approved 
practice has grown up whereby officials overlook entirely too many 
illegal acts in the running events, particularly in indoor meets. 
Thus we have some officials who are purely ornamental, and it is an 
all-too-common occurrence for an inspector to peer intently at the 
pack as it jostles its way around a turn, and for him to react to 
his observations, if at all, with a sigh or a shrug of the shoulders, 
or perhaps with both. There is a marked difference between the un- 
intentional bumping which is an inevitable feature of running on a 
short narrow track and the deliberate purposeful pushing which is 
done because it is indiscriminately confused with and excused as 

the other type of contact. It is up to the officials to penalize 
these willful fouls - but it is the duty of coaches to cooperate 
with the officials by teaching their men to keep the crowding down 
to a minimum, and by seeing to it that their athletes develop the 
instinct for giving opponents their deserved running room instead 

. upon it as much as the law, or rather law enforcement, 
Ww allow. 


As for officials and officiating, a unique situation ex- 
ists in traek and field. It is a situation which we all tend to 
accept because it is in existence and has been in existence for such 
@ long while. We don't stop as frequently as we should to consider 
this situation, and to weight it and to analyze it. Unlike most 
other sports, track has virtually no officiating costs. The offi- 
Cials are loyal, enthusiastic, and hard-working devotees of the 
game who volunteer their services and are happy to do it, and who 
can be counted upon to put in an appearance and to turn in a good 
job - in spite of Hell, high water, wind, rain, snow, death, taxes 
and the New Deal. They receive no fees, and indeed almost always 
pay their own expenses. They want no return for their work save 
the pleasure and privilege of being on hand when there is a race to 
be started, a jump to be measured, a record to be attested, a fin- 
ish to be timed, or an interloper to be tossed out of the infield. 
They are called "badgers" by people who sneer when they say it, but 
these officials come back for more. Ask any of these zealots to do 
a job of track officiating, and they'll be there. Why, we have one 
bug on the I.C. 4-A list who annually makes an airplane trip from 
the Middle West and back in order to be an inspector deep in the 
Van Cortlandt Park hills at the cross-country championships. The 
devotion of these men to track and field does honor to them and to 
the sport. 


The fact that the officials serve for love rather than 
for honorarium is a great source of strength for track and field, 
but it does create one weakness. It means that you cannot reason- 
ably ask officials to do double or triple or quadruple duty, and so 
you are obliged to use what sometimes seems to be a superabundance 
of officials in order to conduct a track meet properly. I feel 
that it is highly important to have enough men to perform each and 
every function effectively and efficiently, but I feel just as 
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strongly that it is equally important to have not even a single man 
more than enough. Nothing adds more to the success and appeal of a 
track meet than an infield entirely free of superfluous officials. 


Though volunteer officiais must always receive sugges- 
tions instead of instructions, they are ready and able to cooperate 
in the full enforcement of the rules. However, they do need guid- 
ance and leadership in this matter, for standards of regulation 
vary in different places and, in addition, different associations 
often have different sets of rules. This latter condition is an 
unfortunate one; it is regrettable that the code governing competi- 
tion is not uniform throughout the country. 


It is axiomatic that the best possible officials should 
be chosen for dual and triangular meets as well as for championship 
carnivals. Even the good ones make occasional mistakes - perhaps 
because of the differences in the rules, or perhaps because track 
has no administrative agency such as those existing in football, 
hockey, basketball, baseball and other sports to goad the officials 
into frequent study and constant re-study of the regulations. A 
few classic examples of track officials' human tendency to err are 
offered by recent competitive seasons. 


At an important quadrangular meet the measurer in the 
broad jump consistently read his tape at the edge of the takeoff 
board further from the pit instead of the edge nearer the pit; at 


least he was consistent, In a dual meet a competitor in the high 
jump cleared the bar, but brushed it in such fashion as to cause it 
probably to fall; he quickly sprang out of the pit, ran around and 
steadied the bar on the supports; the jump was validated on the 
ground that the bar hadn't fallen while the jumper was within the 
confines of the pit. 


In a championship meet a contestant in the javelin throw 
was disqualified for using what he called the Swedish grip - two 
fingers on the shaft behind the spear's superimposed grip. At 
another championship meeting a high jumper who had already had two 
misses was permitted, without penalty, to run up to the bar with his 
sweat clothes on, swing his foot upward, grasp the bar with his 
hand, and proceed through, into and out of the pit. 


And here was a poser for the officials at the New 
England cross-country championships this past autumn. One of the 
runners removed his shirt when part way around the course. The only 
rule bearing on the subject was the one stating that every starter 
must wear a number, and this regulation does not say how long a 
competitor remains a starter and how long he must wear that number. 
What to do? Needless to say, the finish of the race would have 
been a shambles if all participants had decided to cross the final 
mark shirtless and hence numberless. 


To summarize: For track and field to continue as the 
fine beneficial sport it has always been, there must be careful 
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enforcement of the rules by the officials. With intelligent, enthu- 
siastic track devotees handling the officiating assignments, there 
need be little or no fear that track and field will not be properly 
administered. The officials' job will be no chore if the coaches 
continue to teach compliance with the rules on the part of their 
athletes, a teaching which is surely an essential part of the proper 
training of these young men. The well-known sportsmanship of the 
nation's track coaches is sound insurance that this will be done. 


CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: It may be that someone here in the 
audience would like to ask Mr. Bushnell a few questions. If so, I 
am sure he would be only too glad to answer anything which might be 
asked. 


MR. HARRY L. HILLMAN: I would like to ask Mr. Bushnell 
if he could tell us just why the crusade is being made against the 
hammer? The coaches would like to know why it was dropped. 


MR. BUSHNELL: I really have not much information on 
that subject. I know many of the colleges find there is not a 
great deal of interest in those events on the part of their own men. 
That is the only reason I can cite. 


CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: Is there anybody else who would 
like information of any kind? 


MR. E. C. HAYES (Indiana): What about all these other 
people who are allowed on the field during our big meets? You 
spoke of the super-abundance of officials. I mean what about a 
super-abundance of competitors on the field? 


MR. BUSHNELL: In our meets we make every effort to 
eliminate that very objectionable feature. We have been very suc- 
cessful although far from 100 per cent. We agree with you it is 
just as unsightly and as disturbing as any other group to have them 
on the field. We have tried the arrangement of having seats in the 
stands for the competitors. Once they have finished the job is of 
course to get them to take those seats. Even though they are well 
located, the average lad when he is finished prefers to stay down 
on the field. 


I think if you can get the idea accepted they should re- 
tire to some place where they can still see well and still not in- 
terfere with subsequent competition, it may be a progressive step. 

I do not know whether that answers your question in any respect or 
not. 


MR. HAYES: That has been one of our problems. Mr. 
Snyder bordered on that when he talked about the desirability of 
emphasizing the focus of attention on a single event and in most of 
our meets we have so many events going in at one time on the field. 
We have a good many contestants who have not finished their event. 
There will be jumpers going over to see the races, going back and 
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forth across the field. I agree with Mr. Snyder if we could focus 
attention, as you do in your Princeton Vocational Meet, focus on 
one event at one time that is desirable. 


MR. BUSHNELL: That is very desirable in some events 
such as you mentioned. 


There is another problem. At the Heptagonal Games we 
are going to have a period in which there will be nothing but field 
events and subsequently nothing but finals in the running events, 
with publicity given in advance to the fact that that will be the 
time schedule. Now it will be interesting to see whether people who 
come to the track event session will be as interested as they were 
at the Olympics or will merely wait and come for the track events 
only. 


When you have a large meet which runs over a long period 
then that separation is not possible. You have a large problem on 
the infield even if you have nobody there for competitive purposes. 
You have so many people that attention is distracted from any one 
event on which it might well be concentrated. 


CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: We have with us here this afternoon 
the former President of the National Collegiate Athletic Association, 
who is at present the Secretary of that same Association. He is go- 
ing to address you on "Track and Field Athletics". Major John L. 


Griffith] 


MAJOR JOHN L. GRIFFITH: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen, it 
is a pleasure to meet and talk track athletics for a few minutes 
with you this afternoon. As a number of you I suspect have had ex- 
perience in coaching other sports besides track -- I have also had 
that experience -- I think you will agree with me that there is a 
peculiar pleasure in coaching track which you do not have in coach- 
ing the other sports. I know that is true in my case, after having 
tried to coach football, basketball and baseball as well, and I 
have come back to track and it seems to me I enjoy that in a great 
many more ways than I did the other sports. 


One reason that is so I believe is because we can mea- 
sure the progress made by our boys. It is easy to measure in track 
with the stopwatch and tape measure. It is not so easy to measure 
progress in football and basketball. 


Someone suggested that I say something about track ath- 
letics today as compared to track athletics of, let us say, a quar- 
ter of a century or forty years ago, but there is not much that I 
can say, I am sure, with which you are not familiar and besides I 
would rather live in the present and the future than in the past, 


There are one or two observations I might make. First 
of course, we all know without any argument at all that our records 
today are considerably better than the records of an earlier day. 
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I have often wondered, though, if we are turning out more champions 
per thousand than were being turned out, let us say, at the turn of 
the Century. I do not know. It would be an interesting study for 
somebody who is of the research type to pursue that. It seems to 

me we know there is that change, however, that our records today are 
better than they were then, and further, we know there are more boys 
in track of course today than there were thirty or forty years ago. 
Of this there can be no question. The technique of coaching is in- 
finitely better than it was at the earlier date. One reason is be- 
cause the coaches of today are willing to pass on the information 
which they have gained from their coaching experience to the younger 
men. 


That has resulted in a superior type of track athletics 
as compared to the kind of athletics we formerly had. I remember 
an old track coach who I always thought, when I started and was try- 
ing to coach track, was just about tops. I would ask him for help 
frequently and he would say, "Well, now this is the thing to do but 
do not tell anybody else", and it was considered more or less of a 
secret. 


Today the coaches pass on readily, I say, the things 
which they have learned and that has been of tremendous value to the 
young coaches and it is in keeping with the amateur spirit, I am 
sure, for you to feel that way about it. 


What I want to talk about, if I may, briefly in the few 
minutes which I have is a question which I believe concerns all of 
us in our school and college athletics and that is the matter of the 
relationship of athletics to the National Defense Program. As you 
know, the army which Germany put in the field back in 1916 was com- 
posed of men who had been trained in military camps by military of- 
ficers and was not the army which Germany put in the field this time. 
This is an army composed of men who were readied in athletics. 


Back in 1919, following the last war, when the Ver- 
sailles Treaty made it impossible for the German people to train 
their young men in military camps and in military ways, these 
people very wisely decided to develop their young men in terms of 
athletics and so they adopted a National Sport Program, and way 
back in 1919 they began developing athletics by their sport clubs. 


Dr. Staley, of the University of Illinois, went over 
there in 1921 and made a very careful and complete survey of the 
scientific program which they had put into effect and he came back 
and reported that they had about five million young men already in 
these various sport clubs and they were competing in these various 
activities, and it was on the basis of, it seems to me very clearly, 
that sport activity, that athletic activity, that this modern Germen 
army was built. 


That being true, our people are beginning to say, "Well, 
what place has athletics in our National Defense Program of today?" 
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They forget perhaps that following the last war, our people here in 
the United States were not entirely blind regarding the value of 
athletics in terms of national preparedness, military preparedness, 
because, as you men remember, back in those days right after the 
last war @ group of men, chiefly here in the East, sponsored an ac- 
tivity pote, co to get the various states to adopt physical educa- 
tion, ¢ sory physical education laws, for their public schools, 
and thirty-seven states did that you will recall. 


Now instead of developing our athletics and physical 
education activities in terms of sport clubs, we did it in our ed- 
ucational institutions. That is the thing we ought to talk about 
more than we do. We ought to let our people realize here in the 
United States we have been doing a pretty good job. There are ap- 
proximately 20,000 schools which have athletic programs and about 
1,000 institutions above high school rank which have their inter- 
collegiate athletics, and there are perhaps 40,000 or 50,000 coach- 
es, athletic directors and physical instructors in these educational 
institutions who have been carrying on this work all through these 
years. I say sometimes our people who are not tremendously inter- 
ested in this overlook the fact that you fellows and the others who 
have been engaged in this work in the schools and colleges have been 
doing perhaps just as good a job, and maybe a better job, than was 
done by the men over in Germany. We do not know how to prove thet 
but we do know that the draft statistics showed the other time that 
approximately one-third of our young men of military age were re- 
jected as unfit for unlimited physical service and the draft statis- 
tics which have come in so far would indicate that we have made 
progresse How much we will not know of course and there never can 
be a scientific comparison because the draft measurements today are 
a bit different from those of twenty-two years ago, but from the 


figures which I have seen there has been about 100 per cent improve- 
ment. 


In Purdue University, for instance, they compared not 
long ago the number of rejections of freshmen for military training 
in 1917 with those for 1940, and there was about 100 per cent im- 
provement in the number of rejections. Other studies which have 
been made would indicate that same thing. 


What I am leading up to is this: You and I have known 
that college athletics, track and the other sports, are of tremen- 
dous importance not only. in training citizenry for peace time but 
also and very specifically for war times, and we have a chance to 
bring that point closer and more clearly to the attention of our 
people today than we have had for a long time. Personally, I feel, 
as I know you do, that one of the best conditioning sports we have 
is track, especially the long distance running. 


I read the other day of a group over in Germany who 
some years ago hiked twelve miles to a picnic and engaged in outdoor 
Sports during the day and hiked the twelve miles back. They went 
in strong for skiing, cross-country running, hiking and all that. 
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I mention this because very often you hear the athletic director, 

or the physical educator, or coach say, "Well, we cannot do the 
work that we would like to do because we do not have the equipment", 
and by equipment they mean they do not have a big field house or a 
commodious gymnasium. 


You fellows, I am sure, will agree the best thing you 
can do is to get the boys outdoors for some hill or cross-country 
running, to get them to do as much of that sort of thing as possi- 
ble. I was reading the other day some notes on Billy Hayes' talk 
up at the Coaches Meeting in Minneapolis, last year, and Bill 
stressed that point in training distance runners. Let us think of 
this in this way: Suppose you had the physically fit students in 
your institution taking part in the cross-country running all winter 
and at the end of that season, you know and I know they would be in 
beautiful condition, they then would be in splendid condition to 
start military training when and if military training was necessary. 
They would be at least fit from that standpoint. 


Somebody said the other day in Chicago that two million 
boys this year at the end of the football season hung up their 
suits, I think that figure is exaggerated. I do not think two 
million boys played football in the schools and colleges. Let us 
say a million of those men did hang up their suits and at the end 
of the season they were in fine shape. The men who are playing 
basketball at the end of the season they will be in splendid shape, 
and the men who have trained for track at the end of their season 
they will be in splendid shape.e In other words, when they are talik- 
ing about military preparedness in athletics, the men who have been 
engaged in this work have been doing a job which the people are be- 
ginning to talk about and have not appreciated the fact that the 
job has been done in a good manner for the last twenty-two years. 


That was the only thing I wanted to bring to you men. 
There is nothing new. Everybody is talking about this. I think we 
are missing a great opportunity if in this period of time we do not 
get as many boys as possible in the track and other sports and fur- 
ther, if we do not let our people realize that this job has been 
done in America. The difference between the way it has been done 
here and in the other countries is this: Here in America the edu- 
cational institutions, that is the colleges and the schools, are the 
athletic unit and that is not true in any other country in the world. 


It used to be in France, for instance, a boy would enter 
a secondary school and at the end of his course he would be better 
educated in an academic way than a boy who entered high school here 
would be two years later, but after he had finished the secondary 
school training he was sent for two years into the army where he got 
something which was comparable to the kind of athletic training which 
our boys get in the schools and colleges. In other words, he did 
not save any time at all, and as an educator, a great educator, said 
to me the other day they missed a certain kind of training which our 
lads get in school and college while they are pursuing their academic 
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course when they also get this training in sport. Well, that is 
the difference because here in America we have done it in terms of 
educational institutions, I think that is a point we ought to let 
our people know. 


You talk to the average man on the street and he does 
not realize that we here in America are doing just about the same 
kind of a job which they are doing in Germany, and possibly in 
other countries, and I have a notion that we have been probably do- 
ing it just a little bit better. Well, that was the only point I 
had to bring to you men and I apologize because I know it is noth- 
ing new and yet I think it is a thing which concerns us and concerns 
our country and that we can make even a better contribution to the 
United States and the national defense than we have been doing, and 
we have been doing a good job all through the years. 


I thank you. (Applause) 


CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: I am sure that Major Griffith 
would be glad to answer any questions which might be asked by any 
members of the audience here today in relation to what he has said. 
Are there any questions? 


eee There was no response .e. 


CHAIRMAN CARPENTER: Everybody seems to understand 
what was meant by his talk. 


It was not the intention at this session to have it 
taken up entirely by long speeches inasmuch as this Convention is 
going to extend over another day. So arrangements have been made 
to furnish the members here with some moving pictures of athletic 
events and the rest of the afternoon will be given over to the mov- 
ing pictures of outstanding athletes and the N.C.A.A. Championships. 
Before those pictures are shown, however, while the apparatus is 
being set up there will be a chance to stretch and get loosened up. 
The pictures are going to be presented to you by Jim Kelly, Coach 
of Minnesota, who was kind enough to furnish the film for the pic- 
ture, and thanks are also due to George Eastman who has helped to 
furnish the equipment which will be used to show these pictures. 

We will have a slight intermission at this time. 


eee After a short recess, motion picture films were 
shown of outstanding athletes and the N.C.A.A. Championships ... 


eee The formal part of the session adjourned at 
5325 DeMe eo 





MONDAY MORNING SESSION 
December S50, 1940 


The session convened at 10:30 o'clock, Mr. Harry L. 
Hillman, Secretary, Association of College Track Coaches of America, 
presiding. 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN; We start the second session of the 
Convention this morning, and while we are waiting for Mr. Young, I 
am going to ask Mr. Robertson if he will demonstrate his electric 
starter. Mr. Robertson, of Pennsylvania! 


MR. LAWSON ROBERTSON (University of Pennsylvania): This, 
gentlemen, is an apparatus which is supposed to prevent stealing. 


eee Mr. Robdertson illustrated his device at this 
point ees 


MR. ROBERTSON: About the hurdle, in my opinion the 220 
hurdle is not an event, it is a joke. The 440 hurdle is an inter- 
national, standardized event, and I think it could easily supplant 
the 220 hurdle if it could be changed. It would involve semi-finals, 
which are somewhat hazardous. We could run a heat and the semi- 
final, and the next day the final, The 440 is a skillful event, and 


requires a knowledge of hurdling as well. Snyder's idea of having 
higher than a high hurdle I think is not necessary because it re- 
quires hurdling skill. I do agree with him that Rice and even his 
own man, Jesse Owens, were great sprinters. They won the 220 hurdle 
because they were fast not because they knew how to hurdle, and if 
the change were to be made it occurs to me that the 440 hurdle 
should supplant the 220 hurdle. 


The other thing I wanted to talk about was Snyder sug- 
gested we give some thought to the two-mile run, which was most in- 
teresting. I have seen a lot of team races, with four to start and 
three to count, which were interesting, and it also gives the idea 
that Mr. Griffith wanted to have, of developing distance runners, 
so if we had our two-mile run with four starts and three to count, 
the same as the cross-country, it occurred to me that that would be 
a device that would help the game along and increase the interest 
in the distance running. That was something else I wanted to have 
you think about. 


Then he also spoke, or someone spoke, about the program 
being a little long in track and field, but we do not find it so. 
We can run off a dual meet in an hour and a half, start the broad 
jump, pole vault, shot and javelin throw altogether, and when they 
are completed we have the discus and hammer, so in an hour and a 
half we can run off the whole program very handily and very easily. 


That is about all I have to say. Thank you! 
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eee Announcement dy the Chairman regarding the necessity 
for registering ee. 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: Mr. Ralph Young, from Michigan State, 
has very kindly consented to give us a talk this morning. You all 
know Ralph, one of our genial track coaches. He has a message that 
he would like to give you this morning. 


MR. RALPH YOUNG: Harry and Fellow Members, you know 
when you start talking about your own equipment, you are likely to 


get a little enthusiastic, so I hope all you men will allow for 
that. 


Back in 1932 the I.C.A.A-A-A. Meet was held out at the 
University of California, in Berkeley, with two special trains run 
from the Eastern Seaboard here, and at that time we had about three 
weeks of all the coaches being together. Very much to our surprise 
when we got to Berkeley, we found that they had a brand new track, 
which was built especially for track and field athletics under the 
direction of Walter Christie, the track coach at California. He 
was very enthusiastic about that track, and he had every reason to 
be because he attempted to make that one the finest one ever built 
in America -=- and of course when you say the finest one in America 
that means, so far as I am able to learn, the finest in the world, 
because all the track facilities, outdoor and indoor, are here in 
the United States. Walter met with us coaches and told us why he 
had built the track this way, why he had placed the stands at an 
angle, and all the other features about his track, and we had the 
privilege of using that track in 1932. 


In 19356 Michigan State College decided to build a track, 
an outdoor track, for track and field purposes only. Up to that 
time it had been in the football stadium, like those of most of the 
rest of youe So again we queried Walter Christie and Brutus Hamil- 
ton, going to California for their ideas, as to how they would im- 
prove their track if they were able to build another. They were 
able to pass on to us many valuable suggestions. Of course the men 
here, especially the older men, will remember that I wrote to prac- 
tically every last member of the Coaches Association for any pet 
ideas or suggestions that he had seen in this country or any other 
place, and I followed that through by writing to the Germans, the 
Italians, the Austrians, men in charge of Olympic committees, to 
see if they had any special pet ideas that might be incorporated in 
the track, when you are trying to set out to build the finest one 
you cane Gathering all that information in from some sixty to 
seventy coaches who answered -=- and they did have very many valuable 
Suggestions, some were very minor, but they all added to the com- 
pleteness of making it perfect -- we attempted to follow this out. 


It is a little boresome to bother you with the details, 
so I have posted here, the top one, a blueprint of our outdoor 
track and field facilities at Michigan State. It looks rather 
jumbled up. I will not attempt to go through it in detail at all. 
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You have had folders placed in your hands which cover the outstand- 
ing points. 


On this blueprint on the bottom are contained the mix- 
tures that were used for the jumps, the pits, runways, the track, 
etc. It may look like a lot of information there, which it is, be- 
cause we tried to put everything on the blueprint we could. 


The other blueprint, the bottom one, is of our indoor 
field house facilities for track. We again attempted to put every- 
thing on the blueprint we could put on there, so anyone else build- 
ing one in the future, if he asked any questions of us, we could 
simply send one to him and he would have all the information there 
in a nutshell. 


These will be left posted here during the balance of 
the day, and if there are any members who wish copies of them, I 
have one or two with me I could let them have, and I have 50 or 100 
more of them at home that I could mail to them, so if you want 
copies, if you will see me during the day I will be glad to furnish 
you with copies of these blueprints. 


We set out to enlarge our stadium in 1936, which meant 
taking the track out of the stadium because we lowered the playing 
field of the stadium seven feet and built seven rows of seats all 
around right in the back of where we excavated. Of course the seats 
then came down over what was the running track, if put back in there, 
so we built an entirely new plant. The dirt that came out of the 
stadium was mostly sand and gravel, and that sand and gravel was 
used to fill the plot underneath this track and field. Gravel prob- 
ably is the best drainage you can get, sand probably being the sec- 
ond best, so they have an average fill under this track of -- oh, it 
is somewhere on that folder -- I would say at least five feet. In 
some places we filled eight feet, so you have got a perfect base to 
go ahead and build your track on. 


I mention that because that has something to do with 
your drainage facilities. We asked all of the people at our school 
who could give us any help to enter into the problem. For instance, 
we had the professor of drainage (the fellow who tells the farmer 
how to drain his land and that sort of thing) come in and tell us 
about our track. We also had the professor of soils come in and 
analyze all the various soils in order to get a mixture of top 
dressing to mix with the cinders, something that would bind, some- 
thing that would not mud up in the wet weather, something that 
would not pack, and something that would be very practical all the 
time under all conditions of weather. I am going to say this is 
the second time that we called upon these professors on our campus 
in our other divisions to give us what I call expert technical 
knowledge. They gave us that same knowledge when we built the 
track and stadium in 1925 and for this track built during 1936 and 
used for the first time in 1937. 
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The track was excellent the first day it was used. It 
was in perfect shape the first time we ever used it, and it still 
is in perfect shape, — 


In the matter of soil selection to mix with your cin- 
ders, it is very, very important you get the clays. This is the 
third track we built at Michigan State so we have had a lot to 
practice on in conmection with outdoor tracks. If you get a clay, 
which we had on the first track, that packs very hard, especially 
late in May, the boys start running on the grass and refuse to run 
on the track except for time trials to keep away from shin splint 
experience, with paths all around the side of your track on the in- 
side. We wanted to get away from the matter of packing so we elim- 
inated clay right off. The real clay I might say is possibly as 
fast a track as you can get, none faster, but when it rains you will 
find a clay track is slippery and muddy. So we had to put this soil 
man to work, and he went out and got samples of different soils. I 
suppose he visited all the pot holes in our county, but he knew 
where to get them from for that was his business. He finally se- 
lected a soil that is as black as your hat. When you pick up a 
handful like that (illustrating) out of a pile, and set it down 
again, you can see every wrinkle in your hand in that handful of 
soil that you set down, it so holds itself together. Of course 
that is soil that is free from sand, because sand will not pack. I 
know that since building this track I have probably supplied already 
100 blueprints of this to different people in different perts of 
this country as well as in some of the South American countries who 
want to build a fine track, and I have many people writing that they 
cannot get the top to bind. Nine times out of ten the trouble is 
sand in the soil used to mix with the top cinders. Sand won't just 
bind. 


One more word about soil. The soil selected was a 
black soil, He did that in 1925 when he built the track in the sta- 
dium. I said, “Professor, that is fine. When it rains, they will 
have mud pies out there." (When it rained, they took samples in 
and mixed different proportions of it in the cinders, then shoved 
them in an oven, and subjected them to all sorts of imaginable 
tests, more than I ever knew existed. ) 


He replied, "You will be surprised. That will be all 
right. It is very springy. Go ahead and try it." 


Well, we did, really against our better judgment. That 
was back in 1925, and experience proved that he was right, so when 
the professor came through with advice as to what to do in 1956 we 
were right with him, and did not question his judgment at all. So 
far as I know that might be the first time that scientific experts 
were brought in to tell you what ingredients to put together, and 
how to put them together, for a good track. All you men at the 
state schools have your soil men right at your elbow, and the train- 
ing men can employ that same type of expert experience. I know that 
Since this has happened there have been a dozen schools that have 
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sent in samples of dirt to our professor of soil to have him test 
it. They thought he had experience. Some locations, particularly 
around South Bend simply could not get a local soil that would do 
the trick because every sample of soil sent in had sand in it to 
some degree. Of course, he selected the best soil available, but 
it was not what he could call the one you should get. 


As to the track, as I say we patterned it after the one 
of the University of California, which we thought was the last word. 
There were some improvements made on this, with the California 
people making the suggestions. One was in the matter of the pole 
vault and broad jump, with lanes approaching from two directions. 
California simply had them approaching from one direction. Since 
California is located in a place where it never rains during the 
track season, they were not concerned about a wet track; as a matter 
of fact, they have to sprinkle their track to keep it in good shape, 
so there are runways for those events for about two or four inches 
depressed in the field lower than the rest of the field. Of course, 
we did the opposite thing. Everything to the track, the track run- 
ways, pits, shot, discus, javelin, high jump areas we raised all 
four inches higher than the surrounding part of the field to get a 
little better drainage. In the settling they have gone down some 
now to about three inches higher, but I would still recommend that 
you get them four inches higher. We just slope off gradually. 


MR. LAWSON ROBERTSON: Does this not affect your measure- 
ments? 


MR. YOUNG: For instance, take the discus. You throw it. 
The discus landing area out here is also raised your four inches. 
The same at this end, the javelin area. Now that is the question: 
As far as practicable how do you measure? No matter whether you 
stretch the steel tape, the tape always goes down and hits the bot- 
tom in the middle. As a matter of fact, it is not accurate. Any- 
way we did attempt to make it accurate by having just the same level 
out there, so your tape would not fall down the three inches, which 
the variation is now. 


We got from Harry Hillman especially his idea on the 
false bottom to the pole vault pit, We used to vault indoors and 
land on a spring mat, and who in thunder wants to be a pole vaulter 
when he might light a little off balance on a spring mat? We have 
always felt the idea in pole vaulting was to give an extra big pit 
and tc make it just as soft as you can to remove the fear, the com- 
petition from that, in landing from the boy. Then they will all 
like to get out there. The reason I know that is because every 
once in a while they get the spring board out there and the tumblers 
and gymnasts like to land in the stuff from the spring boards, and 
the pole vaulters do too. 


Now with regard to the false bottom, we have the pole 
vault pit three feet deep with a drain in the bottom. One foot 
above the bottom we have a two inch plank and above the plank we 
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put tar paper to keep the dirt from sifting through and two inch 
shavings from there to the top of the ground. Thus the pit is 
built up two feet to the top of the ground, That is always advisa- 
ble, and, as I said, Harry Hillman gave me that idea. 


Dad Butler gave me an idea. I do not know whether it 
was his but I will give him credit for it. I knew him and he said 
to me, "I found if you will elevate the part of the board nearest 
the pit an eighth of an inch higher than the rear part of the board 
for broad jumping, it makes it possible for the boy to see the 
board as he runs down the lane. An eighth of an inch higher is not 
according to the rule. The rule says the board should be flat." 

So we did elevate the front of the board an eighth of an inch. This 
helps the boy to see it a little farther back. 


There are lots of little niceties which have been worked 
into the plant because if anybody had a suggestion we put it in- 
We tried to make this the best one that was ever built and thanks 
to you men for your fine cooperation on it. When I get through I 
am going to leave time for questions and I know you will not all be 
interested in this detail. I do not know whether or not to say any 
more about it. You all have the folders which were printed and put 
out in our first track meet. It is not a very good picture of our 
outlay. It looks pretty barren. 


You notice the pole line going across the field. That 
was an electric light line which was removed and of course the 
bleachers were not even there. However, they wanted to take a pic- 
ture to put in the program the day we dedicated the field and so 
they just went up there in the middle of Winter and shot this one. 
For that reason, of course, there is no equipment in place or any- 
thing else. 


We made the track thirty-five feet wide at all points. 
I thought that was highly important because we are coming more and 
more to running 400 meter hurdles and of course we have to run them 
in lanes. We did that particularly for that event. We put in the 
steeple chase water jump down here on the outside of the track so 


if we ever want to run a steeple chase we have everything right 
there. 


The idea of putting the high jump in the middle of an 
eighty foot circle I have not seen anywhere else. We had that in 
our place in the 1925 track. At that time we had it at one end of 
the football field, It makes it possible to approach the high 
jump in any one of the four directions depending on the sun and 
wind. Every once in a while the cinders might be a little better 
on one side than they would be on the other. I think that is a 
very good idea. We put in an all-cinder runway. 


Here are some of the things we learned as we went on: 
We built two discus rings, one for practice and one for competition. 
We made those rings mixing cement and clay based on the formula 
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given to us by the professor. The cement makes the rings wear bet- 
tere 


We put cement in the shotput landing areas so the shot- 
put would not run on it. If the shotput is thrown on the concrete 
sidewalk you would get more credit for your put than if it landed 
on a soft spot and sunk in to its full belly. 


For the rain we had waterproof canvases to cover all the 
pits and jumps. At one time we came along and it looked very nice 
the night before and nobody had covered up anything. It rained 
during the middle of the night before the meet and at the time of 
the meet when we came to use the rings for the discus they were 
just a little muddy and slippery. That then gave us the idea that 
right besides this first discus ring to put in another area of just 
cinders so if we were ever caught again with our belts loose we 
would be all set. In this cinder area, I might say, we just put in 
a ring which you could drag along. The boys use this ring for 
practice in throwing the discus and they can move it a little to 
the east or to the west to get out of the hole the other fellow 
just made and they have a new surface. Of course, they keep drag- 
ging the ring toward the rear as the holes are made so this keeps 
it very nice for practice. 


We did the very same thing in the matter of the shot. 
We added a third ring in the tail end of the field. It is made us- 


ing all cinders so if we are caught with wet weather we still are 
all set. 


I have been told you may have questions to ask and per- 
haps I should stop here. I do not know how much time we have for 
questions but I will try to answer as many of them as I can. 


MR. ROBERTSON: Is that 220 a straight away? 


MR. YOUNG: It is 247 yards long, starting back here and 
finishing about here (indicating the long side of the field). 


We used the idea of railroad curves, which the engineer- 
ing department told me we were all wet on because they said no run- 
ner would ever go fast enough to ever need railroad curves. Well, 
I think it is common Imowledge among us track coaches when a man 
comes off a perfect curve he finds himself swinging wide from the 
pole, and a little smoother curve breaking in the straight away and 
from the straight away breaking in the curve or turns is an advan- 
tage for the track man, although the engineering department said, 
"Horse collars" to us. Although the engineering department said 
this about the railroad curve we could not argue back because we 
did not know enough about it, but California used the idea and so 
did we. We start at the end of the straight away and break in 
gradually to about the top quarter of the crest of the turn, which 
is a true circle with a 104-foot radius, and by using 104-foot ra- 
dius it makes your turns and straight away approximately the same 
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distance, approximately 110 yards, that is approximately 110 yards 
on the turns and approximately 110 yards on each straight away. 
That is not quite so. The blue print says 107.40 and the straight 
away then would be 112.60, but in figuring this out when the blue 
print was made they did not figure where the railroad curve starts. 
As a matter of fact, it is 109 plus yards on the curve and 110 plus 
yards on the straight away actually. 


Did I answer your question, Rob? 


MR. ROBERTSON: It struck me that the modern method of 
building a track was to eliminate the 220 straight away because, 
for instance, in Franklin Field when the runners start they are not 
visible and come out of the chute and dive into the tunnel, and you 
get sort of a kaleidoscope view of the runners which is not fair to 
the spectators. At least it seems so to me. 


MR. YOUNG: We run the 220 distance down the straight 
away but the quarter mile and the other races we run around the 
track, relays and everything else. We always come to staggering 
the first turn, but Robbie is right about that it makes a more in- 
teresting race for the spectators if we would run the boys around 
the curve in all the events. It makes a rather hard race for low 
hurdlers but if they keep at it they can do it. 


We have located these stands of ours at an angle to the 
track so that the people sitting in the stands can see the start of 
the 220 without standing up. They are a quarter facing the starter, 
don't you see? As a matter of fact, through practice we have made 
this angle of the stand a lot sharper than it is on the picture. 
Those stands are 155 feet long. We set this end back 25 feet from 
the track and this end (indicating) 35 feet back at first but later 
we shoved this end up so it was only ten feet back. It still gave 
@ better angle and the people liked it better and it certainly was 
a pleasure to see them. They did not have to stand up to see the 
start of the 100 or the high hurdle. You will find there also that 


the crowd handle the situation themselves if somebody does not get 
down. 


QUESTION: How about that other section over there, the 
upper one there, what do you utilize that for on the straight away? 


MR. YOUNG: We have never used that part of the track. 
We have several high schools in our city and high schools in the 
surrounding country. Whenever they want to come in we let them 
place the hurdles at the high school distances and the high school 
height and place them on that side and they set them up and run 
around there on the outer part of the track. j 


Another thing, that track being 35 feet wide we draw a 
line around the middle, 17 feet out from the pole and that is our 
warm-up track. As the outer track is the warm-up track we keep 
the pole for the boys' running time and pace trials. You know it 
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‘makes the boys run just a little overdistance, a little more than 
they normally would and we vary that line out here in the middle, 
one week it will be 17 feet and maybe the next week it will be 19 
feet so they do not all run on the same spot all the time, and we 
move it back and forth from week to week. 


QUESTION: You mentioned movable rings for the shot and 
the discus. What method do you use to move those rings? I mean 
is it just the ordinary ring which is picked up and reset? 


MR. YOUNG: The ones which are set up permanently have a 
rind around here (indicating) and the others have a flat part which 
is set on the ground but you could drag the other kind just as well. 
They are, I would say a ring 1 1/2 inches wide, maybe 2 inches wide. 
You can grab hold of one end and with another fellow you can drag 
them easily, Frank. 


MR. SNYDER: How thick is the circle? 
MR. YOUNG: A quarter of an inch. 
MR. ROBERTSON: Has it a hinge? 


MR. YOUNG: We have no hinge. If they have a hinge they 
can carry them off the track. 


MR. ROBERTSON: If there is a hinge in the middle they 
can be folded right over. 


MR. YOUNG: Yes, those are very practical too. Well, 
I expect to be around here for the next few days and after the 
meeting is adjourned there may be something which you will want to 
look over a little more carefully and I will be glad to answer 
questions as to why did we do certain things. 


For instance, here is something which bothered every- 
body: Down here we put a one inch by six inch maple curve around 
the track (indicating curved part of track). Everybody writes to 
me and says, "Why did you select maple for the wood curves?" It 
was merely due to the fact that as the average fill was about three 
feet we thought there would be some settling but actually we prac- 
tically had none because the sand packed when we put it in and we 
wanted to buy the cheapest lumber we could because we felt when the 
track settled we would put in concrete or steel curves. I do not 
know of anyone who has a steel curve although some companies are ad- 
vocating them. 


SPEAKER: Out in Iowa we used railroad rails for the 
curves. 


MR. YOUNG: Maple wood was the cheapest wood we could 
buy and we were going to replace this as soon as the track settled. 
In fact, we only put the maple boards down six inches due to the 
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fact that the drains are located three feet on the inside and out- 
side of the track and we do not want a concrete slab going down 

there three feet. That would tend to hold the water in the track. 
We have openings in the track to let the water out. Over in Penn- 


sylvania I believe they have drains to let the surface water off 
the field. 


Do I have any other questions? 
QUESTION: What did it cost to build it? 


MR. YOUNG: That was tied up with the W.P.A. It cost 
$120,000 to enlarge our stadium and build this track. I should 
not say this I know but I have been trying to find that out ever 
since they completed the job but when you go asking your state au- 
thorities how much did this thing cost and how much did that thing 
cost they do not like to be queried on those things, and by golly, 
I have not gotten the information yet. 


This was an interesting point. I know you will all get 
a laugh out of this. For the excavating of the stadium where we 
lowered the playing field for football, they had an item in there 
something like this: shovels, one gross of shovels -- and you look 
down a little farther -- shovel handles, one gross. In other words, 
they wore out the handles but not the shovels. (Laughter) 


Now I will pass to our indoor facilities and If have some 


more folders on that which were gotten out last spring when we 
moved into new quarters. 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: We ought to thank Mr. Young for all 
the information he gave us and give him a round of applause. 


MR. YOUNG: Just a minute] 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: Excuse me, he is not through yet. 


MR. YOUNG: Harry and I got our signals crossed. I 
guess he wants to get rid of me. He got me up here and I am going 
to stays (Laughter) I will yield the floor in just a minute. 


In 1927 -- and I do not want to bore you with details 
again -=- our Governor asked us to submit a ten-year building pro- 
gram and of course we submitted a field house in that ten-year 
building program, which was supposed to have been built in 19354, 
according to our plan of things. So we had been thinking about 
this field house for some time -- and we just moved into it last 
Spring -- ever since 1927. 


I and other members of our staff have visited probably 
all the field houses in the country and we tried to incorporate all 
the ideas we could pick up and learn from individual talks with the 
staffs of coaches at those places where there were field houses. I 
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might say of our modern field houses the one at the University of 
Michigan, which was built in 1923, was the founder of our present 
era of field houses. I might be wrong about that. You, Harry, had 
yours, and Notre Dame and Northwestern had one about 1912. In the 
Middle West, 19235 started the era for modern field houses. Since 
that time all of the State Schools in the Middle West have provided 
themseives with field houses and we were the last to do that, as I 
said, moving into our field house last Spring. 


I think we really have two buildings there as you will 
note by looking at the plan on the back of the folder. The gymna- 
sium is at the front and is separated from the field house which is 
at the rear. They have walls between them and are built separately 
as two buildings but one against the other. 


I know in talking about your own things you get to boast- 
ing just a little but I do think this is probably the finest gymna- 
sium and field house which have ever been built. I say that for two 
reasonse First, it is the last one and the fellow who builds the 
last one profits by all the suggestions and mistakes the other fel- 
low makes and is able to pass on to youe The other reason is that 
we spent $1,100,000 on the buildings and when you spend that much 
money you ought to get something, and for our purposes it is the 
finest we could get. 


There is just one more statement about that Michigan 
field house. When they built that they did not know what to call 
it and since it was the size of a football field, approximately 
that size, someone had the suggestion that it was a field under a 
roof, so for some reason or another the name of field house was 
given to this building at the University of Michigan, and all of us 
in the Middle West just patterned after that and adopted that same 
name. 


Now going back again to the indoor, the indoor running 
track is 220 yards around and we have a balcony in this track which 
seats 4,500. The balcony is on four sides of the track. The track 
is substantially under the balcony and at the ends and sides it 
comes in front of the balcony. That gives us all the seating capac- 
ity we really need for track right in the balcony. 


We have a portable basketball floor built on steel 
springs which is quite a fine improvement I believe because you get 
away from warping if you put the floor on steel springs. You can 
readily put it up and take it dovm. This we again learned from the 
pool of suggestions. We built the floor in about five by ten sec- 
tionse The floor comes out of there at the end of the basketball 
seasone For the basketball games we put the floor up and put the 
seats all around and so far the largest crowd we have had was 9,440. 
We probably could seat more than that if we were called upon to do 
SO. 


QUESTION: Are you compelled to hold your basketball and 
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track practice at the same time or do the boys come at different 
times? 


MR. YOUNG: No, they do not come at different times, but 
are both in there from four to six and the basketball coach puts a 
canvas around for his groupe There is a 10 foot net around the 
basketball floor. The net is not as yet fully installed according 
to these pictures but it will give you an idea of what it is. It 
is a great thing and saves the basketball managers chasing balls all 
over the place and running under the track fellows' feet. We are 
installing that net on iron pipes coming up from the floor, set in 
slots. The pipes can be set in and at the time of a game they can 
be pulled out and laid down. Another thing in connection with the 
ten foot net which is around the basketball court is that we bought 
one with an inch and one-half mesh so that a tennis or baseball 
would not go through it and we have a canvas which lays on its side 
in the basketball court with a tennis court painted on it. It looks 
like a clay court on the inside and we let the tennis men go in 
there and practice from six o'clock on for the rest of the evening, 
if they want to and it works out very well. 


For track meets we leave the bleachers up on this side 
(indicating) which probably is not so good because when the boys 
come around the back they run behind the bleachers and you do not 
see them until they come around again. I do not know whether that 
is an objection because in the meets we had last winter there were 
many races in which some fellow went in there and perhaps had an 
eight-yard lead on the next fellow and when they came out from be- 
hind there the other fellow had the lead. (Laughter) There was 
the element of surprise to the crowd when they saw how the positions 
were changed and they got a bigger kick out of that than when they 
actually saw the change taking place. Of course, the place is 
posted well with judges back there so it is perfectly all right. 
(Laughter) We leave those seats up and the basketball floor is 
left up and of course the net is down. 


We run the 75 yard dash and start back here against the 
wall here (indicating on blue print). We have eight 4-foot lanes 
and, as you will notice, these lanes come down on the inside of the 
pole. We have the track so for the sprints and the two hurdles and 
we never get on the running track except where you come across here 
(indicating on the blue print). For the curves we took some 2 x 4s, 
sawed them in two and painted them up and bored holes through them 
at regular intervals. We got a spike just a little smaller than the 
hole and nailed the 2 x 4s to the ground. This makes it possible 
in the fall to use this for football from wall to wall before bas- 
ketball starts. The track, of course, is out. This makes it pos- 
sible to use this for just about everything. 


MR. SNYDER: How high is the under side of the balcony? 
MR. YOUNG: You have got me there. 





MR. SNYDER: Is it twenty feet? 


MR. YOUNG: Maybe it is fourteen or maybe it is twelve 
feet, but it does not interfere in any way, and it is well lighted 
underneath. That was another thing I would like to say about this 
place: It is the finest lighted building I have seen. There is 
more light in there when all the lights are on than anywhere I have 
been. Of course, I did not have anything to do with that as it was 
a matter for the engineers. It would be well worth your while and 
instructive for any of you men who come there to be sure to look at 
the lighting of the athletic building. 


QUESTION: What is the color of the wall? 


MR. YOUNG: The color is a shade of yellow something 
like the color out there in that other room (indicating the ante- 
room which was painted a dark yellow color). 


QUESTION: That is where you get your light? 


MR. YOUNG: It is cinder block construction on the in- 
side and brick on the outside but they did paint the cinder block 
a yellow color as I have indicated. 


I want to say something about the top dressing of the 
track. In the Middle West you have either clay or cinders to run 
on, and with the same indoor facilities, using the same length 
spike and everything else. We always felt that the field house at 
the University of Chicago had the fastest track there was in the 
Middle West and all the runners felt that, and I think it is quite 
unanimous among the coaches. So we tried to duplicate the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in the matter of the clay which they used. I got 
samples from there and took them back to our soils man again and I 
told him to get busy to find out where we could get something like 
it. I think these deposits were near East Lansing. So he went out 
and located the nearest one he could find which came within a close 
range of having the same things in it as the one which we obtained 
from Chicago, except our clay had 10 per cent less sand than the 
one from Chicagoe That was the nearest we could get. I did find 
out where to get the clay which Chicago got and I also found out 
through a little politicking that I could get the W.P.A. to load it 
on flat cars and then I went and got the freight rate and when I 
found it was $4,500, nobody would support me any longer on hauling 
the clay so we put in the clay which was the nearest thing’ we 
could get to Chicago's. After using it last Winter, we know it was 
too hard. It packed down and got awfully hard and we did have some 
trouble with shin splints, not as much as we used to have in running 
on the indoor court with the sharp turns. We did have some, so this 
year again we put in something like fourteen test plots in this 
field house. These are small plots about five by ten feet in size. 
We put them along the running track on the back stretch. We ob- 
serve how they are picked up by the spikes and all that sort of 
thing, and on those test plots we mixed the one with, for example, 
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clay with peat, another with peat and calcium chloride, we used 
five pounds of calcium chloride to the plot and mixed it to a depth 
of four inches, in another spot we put in ten inches of calcium 
chloride with the same proportions of peat and clay, and we went on 
through that thing with sawdust, we went on through it with muck. 
All together we had fourteen different test plots using fourteen 
different varieties of mixes. We even called in the state highway 
officials on this. 


Their experimental laboratory men thought they had some 
experience on this, especially with calcium chloride, which they 
did and they made many suggestions to us. After using those test 
plots, and seeing them used, wetting them and seeing how they 
worked, we finally came down to mixing peat with our clay. That 
information is in the little folder which has been placed on your 
seat. We dug up the top inch and one-half of the track. 


Here is something else we learned again. This is on the 
sand fill and over here in this corner of the building (indicating 
on blue print) we put in about eight feet of sand. I imagine the 
average depth is somewhere around five feet of sand under the whole 
thinge Again this is a wonderful thing for drainage. In fact, it 
is too good. If we put water on the clay it goes right on down and 
right through, so we got some clay. We found if we put these test 
plots in and dug them too deep they would filter down into the 
track underneath and would keep on going down and sinking. We got 
smart to the point of having a good clay base to hold the water in 
there and mixing the peat with the top. Now you can tell the dif- 
ference if you walk along just blindfolded by stepping on the dif- 
ferent plots, and you can tell the ones which are nice and springy 
and the ones which are like concrete. We had the boys run on them 
with spikes to see how they cupped up and threw out. Again you 
could tell the difference from plot to plot by the way the spikes 
cupped upe As they will run on the ball of their foot you want to 
have the spikes come out clean. That was the kind of track they 
had at Chicago. 


At Chicago the track looked just like it was pockmarked 
and no dirt was ever picked up. The spikes came out clean, We 
think with the peat we are using we will have track where the 
spikes will come out clean but the track will be much livelier than 
the one at Chicago. I do not think it will be as fast as Chicago 
because you know if you substitute springiness you are going to 
take away from your time. I think it will be easier on the boys' 
legs. 


These are some of the little niceties which were worked 
in. For instance, the shotput ring over here was put against the 
boards and right away when they were putting the shot it would roll 
against the board with a bang just as they were announcing the re- 
sult of the 75 yard dash. _So the groundkeeper immediately filled 
bags with sawdust and put them along here so the shot rolls up to 
them and there is no noise at all, 





QUESTION: You have your turns banked? 


MR. YOUNG: No, the turns are not banked. I do not be- 
lieve that is necessary. We thought of that but if you bank the 
turns you take away some of the space which could be used in the 
building, perhaps not much but a little, in case football was going 
in there, or baseball, or tennis, or some other sports. Another 
thing, if you bank your turns it adds to the expense of upkeep be- 
cause it is hard to keep that same level and I do not think it is 
necessary, although it would ease a green runner in going around 
the turn. 


We have several meets at our place. We conduct the in- 
door relays there. I noticed the other teams which came to partic- 
ipate in the relay races last Winter, after speeding and sprinting 
around the curves, they were able to stay in the lanes in pretty 
good shape. I think this Winter when they come again they will not 
have any trouble. 


QUESTION: What is the diameter of the curves, offhand? 


MR. YOUNG: I see one of them here which it says is 61 
feet 8 inches, and these are true curves by the way and no railroad 
business here. You see we are taking up and putting down these 
curves all the time and it would be difficult to get it in the right 
place if we had transitional curves to monkey with. If that were 


so, then railroad curves would be better. 
MR. SNYDER: That is the radius, 61-87 
MR. YOUNG: 61.8 is the actual radius. 
QUESTION: How many laps to the mile? 
MR. YOUNG: Eight. 


QUESTION: What is the width of the track on the 
straight away? 


MR. YOUNG: I would say sixteen feet. We run six 30 inch 
lanes and we stagger the first turn for the quarter mile, the half 
miles, and that sort of thing. We run back here to the point of 
tangency and you can cut in races like the 440 relay and the 880 re- 
lay, and you want lanes all the way of course. 


I am about talked out, Harry, so I think I will sit down. 
If there are any questions you can ask them later. I will be around 
all day and I will try to answer them then. 


I want to extend an invitation to all of you to come to 
Michigane You know Michigan makes about 90 per cent of all the 
automobiles made. The coaches are coming more and more to drive new 
cars back, and we just have lots of fellows from here and there, 
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from Texas to California, and many other places, who go to Flint, 
or to Detroit, or to Lansing, to drive back, but you fellows have 
not thought of Michigan as a great place to come to for fishing and 
huntinge We will show you something along that line if you ever 
come to our state and stop at our place. (Applause) 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: I want to thank Mr. Young for all the 
fine information he has given us. 


Mr. Brundage was supposed to be here today but for some 
unforeseen reason could not make the trip, so we are going to ask 
Mr. James F. Simms, Secretary of the American Olympic Committee, 
if he will pinch-hit for Mr. Brundage. 


MR. JAMES F. SIMMS: President Hillman, and members and 
guests of the Association of College Track Coaches of America: 


As Professor Parsons has told you, I am here pinch 
hitting for Avery Brundage, President of the American Olympic As- 
sociation, who, because of press of business in Chicago, is pre- 
vented from being with you today. He asked me to express his 
regrets for being unable to accept your kind invitation, and to 
give you his greetings. 


To attempt to substitute for the nation's No. 1 sport 
administrator is a big enough task in itself, but to have to ad- 
dress such a group of outstanding track and field authorities as 
is represented in this group makes the assignment doubly difficult. 


The first half of the topic assigned me is “What is the 
future of the Olympic Games"? 


As all of you know, at the 1936 meeting of the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee, the world's governing body for the 
Olympic Games, the City of Tokyo was awarded the Games of the XII 
Olympiad. After two years of intensive preparation, Japan was 
forced to relinquish the award because of the Sino-Japanese inci- 
dent, thus postponing for a while Baron DeCoubertin's wish to have 
the Olympic Flag carried to all five continents. To date, the 


Olympic Games have never been held outside of Europe and the United 
States. 


The I. 0. C. thereupon awarded the Games to Helsinki in 
September of 1938 and brave, little Finland with only two years to 
make ready immediately went to work, spending vast sums of money in 
doubling the seating capacity of the Olympic stadium to 62,500; in 
building an Olympic Village, and in constructing the other facili- 
ties necessary for the satisfactory conduct of the Games. Finland 
even continued with its preparations during the Russian invasion 
and did not officially decide to turn the Games back until April 25, 
1940. All of this is history and I merely mention it to refresh 
your memories. 
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Of course, it is anyone's guess as to what the outcome 
of the war will be. But it is President Brundage's belief, in 
which I concur, that at the conclusion of the present needless 
struggle, the peoples of the world, in their disgust with politics 
will turn in ever increasing numbers to the high ideals of amateur 
sport. Many of you will recall that the last World War ended in 
November of 1918 and with little less than a year and one half to 
make ready, the Games of the VII Olympiad were celebrated in war 
torn Belgium and in which 2,646 athletes representing 29 nations 
participated. To be sure, Germany was not invited to participate 
nor was it invited to send its teams to the Paris Games in 1924 but 
with the holding of the Amsterdam Games in 1928, once more all of 
the nations of the world were again united. More nations were at- 
tracted with the holding of each successive Olympiad until the num- 
ber grew to 50 in 1936 when the Games were last celebrated and when 
they reached their highest level in the course of their revival. 


The Olympic Games know neither race, color, nor creed. 
They are founded upon two premises; first - nationality; and second- 
amateurism. Other than these two requisites it matters not whether 
you are rich or poor, of high or low degree, black, white, or yel- 
low. Such has it been always, such will it be after the war. 


Moreover, and most important, sports competition, as 
evidenced by the Olympic Games is not the end in itself, but the 
means toward an even greater and more significant end -- the end 
of fair play, of understanding on the part of the people of the 
world; of the spirit of give and take and just as we here by rub- 
bing elbows get to know each other, and to learn the value of 
friendship, so it is in the Olympic Games. While we may differ and 
argue and sometimes even fight, it is far better to fight vigorous- 
ly on the friendly though strenuous field of sport than on the 
bloody, unfair, and altogether always unsatisfactory field of bat- 
tle. 


During the time of the ancient Olympiads, for a period 
of more than 1100 years, every four years the Olympic Games were 
held. They were often held at places and in the midst of wars. of 
course, the countries at that time were not as big nor as powerful 
as they are now, but it matters not, the principle was the same and 
during the period of the Games an armistice was declared so that 
not only the athletes but the spectators could have safe conduct to 
and from the Games. What a great tribute it would be to sport to- 
day if the Olympic Games could be the means of bringing the present 
fray to an honorable and speedy close] 


Armistices are but a means to an end. Permanent peace 
and understanding we must have and in this connection the Olympic 
Games is one of the few movements that is recognized the world over 
to be an effective influence for furthering peace and harmony. 
Sports and games are above and beyond politics and the Olympic idea 
is one of peaceful penetration and understanding as compared with 
antagonism - whether it be racial, commercial, or otherwise. 
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The Olympic Games have demonstrated since their revival 
in 1896 that keen contests, fairly held on the field of sport, pro- 
mote mutual understanding and respect. Sport is essentially demo- 
cratic because under fair rules there is equal opportunity for all. 
Therefore, young persons imbued with the democratic spirit of com- 
petitive sport are not swayed by radical propagandists. For these 
and countless other reasons the Olympic movement is destined to 
grow in strength and power. 


There is always the possibility that the present con- 
flict may end as quickly as it started. The more than sixty three 
national Olympic committees that are functioning in all parts of 
the world are all marking time, awaiting the signal to resume their 
activities. While the International Olympic Committee, which meets 
annually, has not held a meeting since its 1939 London session, 
nevertheless that body is carrying on through its Executive Commit- 
tee of which Avery Brundage is one of six members. 


Four cities made application for the privilege of hold- 
ing the 1944 Olympic Games. London was selected with 20 votes 
against 11 for Rome. As a member of the Executive Committee, Pres- 
ident Brundage has already asked London to relinquish the Games in 
favor of Finland. 


So despite the troubled times through which we are pass- 
ing, I think you will agree that the Olympic flame will be held ever 
aloft, and that the Olympic Games will grow in importance with the 
passing of the years. 


With regard to the second half of my topic "The Pan- 
American Games", I wish to report -- 


When it became apparent that the 1940 Olympic Gamés 
could not be held the latent interest in Pan-American Games which 
has existed in many countries for many years was brought to life. 
The national Olympic committees of sixteen of the twenty-one coun- 
tries in the Western Hemisphere were represented at a Pan American 
Sport Congress held in Buenos Aires last August. This congress 
decided to institute a set of Pan American Games to be held every 
four years. Buenos Aires was chosen as a site for the first Pan 
American Games which will be held in the fall of 1942, the 450th 
Anniversary of the discovery of America by Columbus. The tentative 
list of sports for the Pan American Games is; 


Basketball Polo Track & Field 
Boxing Rowing Water Polo 
Chess Shooting Weight Lifting 
Cycling Swimming Wrestling 
Fencing Tennis Yachting 


The technical rules of competition in all sports are to 
be those of the governing international federations. In general, 
the rules and regulations of the International Olympic Committee 





covering the Olympic Games will apply. 


The United States Government, thru the State Department, 
has given its blessing because at this time it is particularly in- 
terested in any initiative seeking to underscore the friendly rela- 
ne: existing between this and the other South American 
republics. : 


Buenos Aires is located 6260 miles from New York and the 
round-trip tourist fare is $400.00. The Games will be held in the 
late fall which is comparable to the late spring or early summer 
here. 


The jurisdiction of the American Olympic Association 
which comprises the 105 sports governing and sports administering 
bodies in the United States, is limited by its Constitution to the 
quadrennial Olympic Games. Therefore, in order to provide for the 
participation of the United States in Pan American Games, it is 
either necessary to amend the A.0.A. Constitution or to form a sep- 
arate body. The Amateur Athletic Union, at its convention held in 
Denver early this month, favored changing the name of the A.0.A. to 
United States of America Sports Federation. I am told by Professor 
Badger that this matter will be fully discussed at your convention 
now in session. A Special Meeting of the American Olympic Associa- 
tion will be held on February 24 in New York when, if all interested 
organizations are in agreement, the constitution will be amended 
and the Pan American Games Association of the U.S.A. will be or- 
ganized. 


It is a pleasure to have this opportunity to speak to 
you this morning and I wish to take this opportunity to let you 
coaches know that the American Olympic Association is appreciative 
of your continued support of the Olympic movement. If any of you 
at any time have any suggestions to offer, please send them either 
to Mr. Brundage or to the New York office and they will receive 
full consideration. 


Likewise, if your program permits, and if anyone has any 
questions to ask, I will try to answer them. 


MR. SIMMS: Are there any questions? If there are, I 
would be glad to answer them. 


MR. SNYDER: In my own mind, I have just been wondering 
whether we are going to breed very good feeling in track and field 
if we were to send our three best men in any event. I do not see 
how anybody else could score from any of the other countries. I 
wonder if it could not be worked out in some way which would enable 
them to look a little better. 


MR. SIMMS: I am glad you brought this up. Of course, 
the number of men we are going to send down there is going to be 
left to the track committee, the Pan American Games Committee 
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which is a committee similar to the Olympic Games Committee of which 
Tug Wilson was the Chairman for the 1940 Games. 


Mr. Brundage is going to recommend that we do not send a 
full team but to send just about ten of the outstanding track and 
field athletes. They will ali double up and will try to score 
wherever they are able. That will leave to South America some of 
the first places and will permit them to score in some of the 
others, and so on. He feels we should proceed very carefully. If 
we do, in time the Pan American Games can develop into something, 
that is, over a period of years. 


QUESTION: For what date are they planned? 


MR. SIMMS: The constitution provides the games be held 
ninety days before the end of the year. That would place the date 
somewhere in September or the early part of October. 


QUESTION: That would eliminate the college athletes, 
would it not? 


MR. SIMMS: It would probably except if arrangements can 
be made to fly them down there. The trip can be made by plane in 
a little less than three days now and if the boys are willing to 
take the risk of flying and if they can get the permission of their 
colleges to go, perhaps that can be arranged. 


We plan to show a few reels of moving pictures of the 
Olympic Games so those of you who have never had the chance of go- 
ing to the Games may at least have a chance to see the magnitude of 
the Games. 


Thank you very much. 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: The last speaker for this morning's 
Session will be Donald G. Enoch, Track Coach, Newton High School, 
Newton, Massachusetts. We all know Don very well. He has been a 
very successful coach in track and so sends most of the New England 
Colleges good athletes. He isging to speak on the "Coordination 
Between Track Coaches and Coaching in the High School and College." 


MR. DONALD G. ENOCH; It would be a serious oversight on 
my part if I did not in some way express my humble appreciation for 
the honor that is mine to represent the hundreds of high school 
track coaches at this convention. I shall try in a brief way to 
outline our major problems and suggest ways in which I think we and 
the college coaches can be of mutual aid to each other. I would 
like to say at the outset that I speak as one who is rabidly inter- 
ested in track and field and that this interest was not acquired 
after I started to coach but as a youngster long before I ever en- 
tered high school. I can well remember the tremendous interest 
that followed the marathon race of the Olympic Games of 1908 and how 
we kids used to run around the block,- one of us as Johnny Hayes, 
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another as Durando etc. I mention this because I think that an in- 
tense interest in the sport and its progress is of paramount impor- 
tance. There are many high school coaches in this group right now, 
and I know that they share that same keen interest in track because 
if they did not share it they would not be here. 





The future advancement of track and field in America 
lies mainly in the hands of thousands of scholastic coaches who 
have our future stars entrusted to their care. These coaches must 
have the interest of the sport at heart and a more definite effort 
must be made to advance our standards. If we can, all of us, col- 
lege and schoolboy coaches alike work toward the same goal for 
improvement of technique our progress can be in no other way but 
forward. 


I think that this would be the logical place to speak 
of what I consider one of our major problems in schoolboy track,- 
that of the coach who lacks any interest and enthusiasm in this 
sport and coaches it only because it is a part of his job. You all 
know of case after case where one man is hired to coach all sports. 
Let me say before I continue that I do not mean that many men are not 
so qualified,- that is not the case, What I do refer to is the 
case of the man who is hired as a football coach and must of neces- 
sity coach all other sports at the school. He probably does not 
share the same enthusiasm for track that he does for one or two 
other sports but in the spring he must coach track whether he likes 
the sport or not, whether he wants to or not or whether he is qual- 
ified or not. If he has no top flight athletes he probably assumes 
an attitude of indifference on the basis that he was hired primar- 
ily to coach another sport. This lack of enthusiasm is reflected 
in the boys, interest in the sport lags, and an unhealthy situation 
is created in a sport that should offer a physical outlet for a 
large number of boys. Conversely, there may be some fine athletes 
in the school and the coach is frequently up against a hard propo- 
sition in that he must make a showing in his work and hence is 
tempted to overwork his best athletes. Excess competition or ex- 
ercise as we all know has spoiled many a fine runner in high school 
and the coach who overworks his young boys may impair their health 
seriously. Unfortunately the conditions under which the coach is 
working may lead him to do this regardless of consequences, the 
boy often insisting upon it himself, and this may become a serious 
problem for the scholastic coach. This problem of the one man 
coaching staff for all sports is fortunately confined principally 
to the smaller high school. What the answer is to such a problem 
in the small high schoo] I confess I do not know. We all recog- 
nize its existence. It is probably just one of the many curricular 
and extra-curricular problems that confront the administration of 
the smaller high school. However when this same condition exists 
in the larger high school something can and should be done about 
it. If you take any large metropolis where there are many high 
schools you will find that year in and year out the same group of 
schools have good track teams while another group is continually 
in the ruck. I cannot make myself believe that the material is 
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continually better in the one group than it is in the other. It 
can always be found that the group that excels, has a coaching staff 
that is intensely interested in track and qualified to teach the 


sport. 


There is a trend today in most of the larger secondary 
schools to have a different head coach for each sport. While there 
is a lot that can be said against this policy I think it is a dis- 
tinct forward move and will help us a lot in reaching 4 common 
goal. There is always a large group reporting for the first week 
of practice and while conditioning is fundamentally the same, the 
individual instruction in the technique and form for each event is 
quite diverse. There is no place here for a man without at least 
some experience. 


I hope the day is not far distant when school committees 
and superintendents will exercise the same care in the selection of 
track coaches as they do in football where a highly qualified man 
is essential. It is just as essential that a qualified man be em- 
ployed to supervise the training and teaching of boys in track. 


There may be some of you who wonder what all of this has 
to do with a coordination of coaching between college and scholas- 
tic coaches. Up to now I have tried to outline briefly a few of 
the major issues that confront this sport and to mention the fact 
that in the hands of we scholastic coaches lies the future of track 
in America,- that we all have a common goal,- that of keeping the 
United States out in front in our Olympic Games. 


During the past twenty years there has been an unusual 
amount of criticism leveled at the scholastic coach by men high up 
in college coaching ranks the many of our best athletes are being 
burned out by too much competition in high school. I do not know 
how much of this criticism has been justified, but I do know of 
cases where I have felt that school boys were being asked to do too 
much. School authorities and the public in general are more con- 
scious of these accusations today than ever before because of the 
fact that several articles on this subject have received national 
prominence. The result has been the passing of a lot of legisla- 
tion that prevents a boy from participating in too many events or 
the limiting of the number of meets to be held during a season,or a 
combination of both. The Headmasters Association of Massachusetts 
recently enacted such a law and New York state so I understand has 
a similar rule and many athletic associations over the country 
have had rules of this kind for several years. Frankly I do not 
believe these restrictions do one bit of good as a remedy for the 
so-called burning out of school boy athletes. It does prevent too 
much competition in a meet and that meets with general approval but 
it does not prevent what may and in many cases does take place days 
and weeks before the meet. The training that takes place then con- 
tributes far more to the overworking of athletes than the partici- 
pation in more than one event during a meet. None of the rules and 
regulations that have been passed, no matter how noble they are in 
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purpose, can prevent the overtraining of an athlete during the weeks 
of practice. That brings us right back to the necessity of placing 
the future of promising school boy runners in the hands of men with 
some experience. I said a few moments ago that I hoped that school 
boards would exercise good judgment in the selection of their track 
coache I do not think that we should pass the buck entirely to 
these men. We as coaches, both scholastic and college have a mu- 
tual responsibility in this problem, and I think you college coaches 
have a far greater responsibility than some of you suspect. We 
scholastic coaches are immediately responsible for the development 
of the young men that reach you in college but do not forget that 
you college coaches are just as directly responsible for the new 
men that join our coaching ranks. They are going to reflect the 
teaching and training that they received from you. If they over- 
train their boys they are only imposing upon these youngsters the 
habits that they probably acquired from you. If you are going to 
put these men on the spot for overworking their boys you belong on 
the spot right beside them. There is a real problem here and I 
think we should all get together and see if we cannot do something 
constructive about it. 


All coaches seem to follow one of two schools of thought 
as to training methods, some believing in moderation and prefering 
to have their men undertrained rather than risk staleness, while 
others believe in a very strenuous training season, claiming that 
staleness is a mental condition. Both types of coaching have pro- 
duced very effective results in college. I personally follow the 
method of moderation but I recognize the merit of the other method 
in realizing that some boys need much more work than others. With 
the theory of moderation in mind I try to suit what I think is the 
requirement of the individual in planning his work. I do not think 
it makes a great deal of difference which method is used by college 
coaches but I do think that if your athletes have the confidence 
and respect for you and your methods as most of your men do,- then 
you can rest assured that these young men will use your methods 
when they start to coach. And here is the place where the college 
coach can contribute something constructive to the coordination of 
college and scholastic coaching. I think that it would be a 
splendid idea for you to tell your athletes why and when you give 
them certain of the workouts that you do. Explain what you are 
striving for and what the ultimate goal is. I am speaking now of 
what takes place during the training period and not the so-called 
polishing for certain events. I would try to explain why you think 
he needs the amount of work that you are giving him and that older 
athletes would probably require even more work to get into good 
condition and then I would emphasize the fact the younger boys re- 
quire much less work and time to acquire physical fitness for com- 
petition. Many of your athletes no doubt have a desire to coach in 
the future and many of them will do so in scholastic ranks. If 
many of our fine schoolboy runners are burned out it is my firm 
conviction that this happens during the training period when inex- 
perienced coaches try to give them the same type and amount of work 
they received in college. I would also explain to them that when 
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they feel that their charges have attained good physical condition 
that they need very little hard work to hold it. I think that many 
of you will agree that this also holds true in the case of college 
men. I remember well that Nate Cartmell once told me that if his 
team looked good this Saturday that they would look good next Satur- 
day with a minimum amount of work. I also have a vivid recollection 
of a team of my own that I had a few years ago. We had some pretty 
good boys and had won our State Meet during the last week in Febru- 
ary» Bowdoin College was putting on a very attractive Interscholas- 
tic meet two weeks later and our baseball team had moved into our 
training building the day following the State Meet and we had no 
place to practice. During that two week period we had only two 
workouts and they amounted to nothing more than a mere warm up. We 
had had up to that time an undefeated season and I was not sure 
whether our boys would be in condition for the type of competition 
that they would be sure to meet at Bowdoin. To make a long story 
short, they never looked as good before or after as they did that 
day and they broke four records in that meet. 


I sincerely believe gentlemen that if these youngsters 
are overworked that this takes place during practice. From my own 
experience I believe that the average boy of 17 or 18 needs only 
about half as much work as the average college athlete. There are 
no doubt many who will disagree with this statement but I doubt if 
there is any way that we could prove it either way. I know that I 
have been using this method of moderation for almost twenty years 
and honestly feel that my teams have never suffered by lack of con- 
dition. 


I hope that no one misinterprets these remarks and feels 
that I am trying to tell them how to coach their teams. I am mere- 
ly trying to offer a partial cure for the so-called burning out of 
schoolboys for which so many scholastic coaches have been accused, 
and to appeal to college coaches for their cooperation in what 
might be a partial answer to this problem. 


There is one more thing which interested me tremendously 
in the last few years and this has been spoken of this morning, 
and it was also mentioned yesterday by Mr. Snyder, and that is the 
spectator appeal. Mr. Robertson also spoke about it and so did 
Mr. Young. I think that is something we have all overlooked for 
the past few years. 


Now when you have a dual meet you see the thing dragging 
out all afternoon and sometimes for a half hour at a stretch there 
is nothing going on. As a result of that the stadium is not filled. 
If you have a dual meet, you are lucky to have two hundred people 
there unless it is a case of traditional rivals. 


I have started an experiment of my own and during the 
year have conducted two or three quadrangular meets. If you take 
the time beforehand to organize that thing properly, you can run a 
meet which is attractive from the spectators' point of view. Last 
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year we had a quadrangular meet in which four teams participated. 

We had nine events run in that meet and it took just exactly one 
hour and ten minutes to complete it. The word got around "You 
don't have to sit around there", and we had 800 kids from the school 
when previously we used to have only 100. We always lose money on 
track. These kids paid a quarter to see the meet. 


Then we had our traditional rival in a dual meet and we 
ran the dual meet in exactly 48 minutes and the people were all 
talking about it. They said, “Why, you know there is action here. 
You keep going. There is something doing every minute." They said 
that they liked something like that. 


Last year I talked to Bruce Hamilton and said they could 
do the same thing in Boston. They have run fifteen events in an 
hour and one-half, running to a large crowd. 


That is one thing we should consider, the appeal to the 
spectators. I feel if you do you can make it a paying proposition. 


We scholastic coaches learn a lot about boys of high 
school age. This is a habit forming period with them and they have 
many individual peculiarities. These habits and peculiarities we 
get to know quite well at this age because they are so obvious. As 
they grow older they inhibit many of their emotions and feelings. 
We see these boys go on to college some to become great athletes 
and others to remain mediocre. Sometimes we are disappointed in 
the progress that some youngster is making in college. We feel 
that he should be doing better. I do not think that it is beyond 
the realm of possibility that we might be able to offer some sugges- 
tion that might be of help to you in the handling of a boy. I'll 
venture to say that every scholastic coach feels the same way about 
this, and please understand that this is in no way a reflection 
upon the ability of you men in college ranks whom we so highly re- 
specte We would like if we could to cooperate with you in every 
respect. 


We should have one of the finest organizations of its 
kind in this Association of Track Coaches. There are some mighty 
fine men in this group and we all have the same aims and objectives. 
We can be of mutual benefit to each other if we could make this a 
clearing house for the exchange of ideas. I sincerely hope the or- 
ganization grows and prospers as it should. 


eee Mr. Enoch also extended an invitation to the members 
to come up to Boston to the Annual B.A.A. Games, February 8, 1941, 
and dinner at the Hotel Lennox ... 


QUESTION: Do you think the prep school and high school 
coaches would be willing to send the college coaches a card in case 
of their track athletes going to a particular college? I think we 
waste a lot of energy in the Fall trying to finc out what track men 
we do have at the universities. This would possibly give us some 








idea of their peculiarities and so on. 


MR. ENOCH: I think that is a good point. I do not know 
how to get it across. Personally, I don't know how. Something was 
mentioned to me this morning but I got too nervous in front of all 
of the big shots and forgot to say something about it. (Laughter) 
Lew mentioned the fact that particularly in the field events, high 
jumps, etc., that the high school coaches ought to be a little more 
accurate in their measurements. A boy comes to college and says he 
is a six foot two high jumper, when he is not, The question is how 
did they measure that six foot two. This puts the college coach on 
a spot which is not altogether too nice. 


I think a place like this, gentlemen, is where you can 
iron those things out if we can get all the high school coaches 
interested. I see a few of them here today but I do not see as 
many as there should be. That brings us right back to the begin- 
ning that they do not have the proper interest in this sport. I 
feel a group like this can do more to put this across, to get them 
interested and to get them here to put the problem to them than 
anyone else. 


This is a problem. If they made their measurements more 
accurately, you would not have as many embarrassing moments as you 
now have. 


QUESTION: I noticed in the high school races in Boston-- 
and it was something which surprised me, I do not know of a regula- 
tion distance which the boys have to run or what it may be in the 
relay races -=- on the afternoon of the B.A-A. Games most of the boys 
ran two laps a man instead of two and three-quarters, and that they 
did not run a mile relay. Is there any reason, a good reason, or 
is it just a regulation? 


MR. ENOCH: It is probably more tradition than anything 
else. In practically all of our meets we have a two lap relay. 
In the State Meet outdoors we have a 220. You seldom see the two 
mile. 


I do not say I agree or that I disagree. I stepped in 
there and took things as they were. The schoolboys run 350 yards 
per man but there is no particular reason for it, to have one lap 
or two laps for sprinters, or something else for the sprinters. 
That is what it amounts to. 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: I want to thank Mr. Enoch for his 
very interesting talk. I feel we have gotten a lot of good sugges- 
tions and advice from it. 


MR. C. L. WOODMAN {Montclair, N.J. High School): We 
have the problem coming up in the State of New Jersey every year 
of whether we will accept the recommendation of the High Schools 
of the West to have the hurdles lowered to 3.3, and to shorten the 
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220 yard hurdles, and to also adopt the smaller discus, and that 
question is going to come up again soon. I would like to get the 
opinion of the college coaches here as to how they feel ebout the 
high school boys using the different hurdles and discus from those 
used in the colleges. 


MR. SNYDER: I would like to ask George Arnold of the 
Cleveland East High School to answer that. 


MR. GEORGE ARNOLD (Cleveland East High School): We have 
had that very problem in Ohio. We have been running three-three 
hurdlese I do not think they are very satisfactory at all. 


I talked to Larry about it and told him about it that no 
coaches in Cleveland -- we have a league of eighteen schools -- or 
practically none of them, felt they were satisfactory, perhaps only 
those who had exceptionally fast dash men did not feel that way, 
and all have agreed to go back to the 3.6 hurdles. 


Another thing, we have already changed the distance in 
the low hurdles. It was eighteen yards and we have changed it back 
to twenty, so now the distance is 220 yards. When we made the 
original change it was not satisfactory to the boys as their timing 
was all off on the low hurdles, that is, when we changed to 200 
yards and brought the hurdles back to 18. We did this for two 
years, but now we have changed back to the 220 yards and we are go- 
ing to try to see what we can do to bring the hurdle back to 3.6. 


MR. WOODMAN: Is that the general opinion throughout the 
Middle West? 


MR. ARNOLD: I think it is. The general opinion I have 
gathered is that it is a disadvantage to the college coach to get a 
boy who has been trained that way. I can give you the experience 
of a boy who was a very good hurdler in high school and when he 
went to college, and the hurdle was raised just three inches -- and 
he was a very short boy -- he could not do a thing. I feel that is 
the general opinion out there. 


Somebody has asked about the discus. My opinion is they 
would like to go back to the old weight as this is also unsatis- 
factory and we are having a great deal of trouble with it. 


QUESTION: Can I ask a question of our good friend, who 
just spoke? Do they pay you for your coaching work? The reason I 
ask that is because around Philadelphia, the teachers there, most 
of them volunteer to do this work, or in some cases it is part of 
their duties as part of the physical education staff. 


MR. ENOCH: I teach five classes of mathematics a day. 
Around New England particularly all the teachers coach and in my 
own school every teacher has to be able to do something else. We 
have quite an extra-curricular program there. Some only have a 





camera club or something like that. 


There is also a salary schedule which has a maximum and 
then there is also a super-maximum and all the head coaches are al- 
lowed to go to the super-maximum. We are all there teacher-coaches, 
with a full progran. 


I said something a moment ago about a one-man coaching 
staff and why there were disadvantages to have head coaches in 
every sport -- and in some cases it may be a fine thing -- but as a 
track coach there is a particular disadvantage, which is the same 
disadvantage that college track coaches have when a different man 
is coaching each sport. There are many, many times when a boy 
ought to be on the track but instead he is gotten hold of by some 
other coach because the other coach feels that in two or three 
years from now he might be a good basketball player or something 
else. Instead of that he should be out for track. You gentlemen 
have that experience more than we have. I think you can appreciate 
what the problem is. I do not know what the answer is. 


QUESTION: In all the Boston High Schools do they have 
the man coach track and hockey together? 


MR. ENOCH: When I refer to the one-man coaching staff I 
do not refer to the Boston schools. Boston has an entirely differ- 
ent setup than any other of the high schools. They have a well 
organized department of physical education and the men go out and 
do a splendid job. The only indoor sport they had up to last year 
was indoor track. 


In Boston, the English High School has over 500 boys on 
the tracke They have four classes and those boys are arranged ac- 
cording to weight, age, height, etc., and they stay right in their 
own classes and run distances to suit the age of the boy, and they 
get the same varsity letters as those kids way down do. 


QUESTION: Mr. Hillman, I would like to have the talk 
supplemented about the undersized hurdles, discus and what not, be- 
cause it is a pressing problem in Jersey. Mr, Woodman happens to 
be the president of our organization and a lot of people over there 
have informed him that it is a pressing problem. 


I spoke to a couple of college coaches about the under- 
sized hurdles and discus and they said they would rather have the 
men going to the higher hurdle because the high school boys who 
come out for track, especially the little fellows, have a little 
advantage over the bigger boys, with the result that the bigger boys 
do not get into the competition as much as the little fellows in 
high school whereas the big fellows should get a little bit more 
work and get the advantage of having the higher hurdle. I thought 
some of the other fellows: would like to say a word about that be- 
cause we really would like to know this in Jersey. 
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‘MR. AL LUMLEY: I know a number of preparatory school 
coaches who come in occasionally for advice. They have the same 
problem and ask the same questions. My personal recommendation is 
that of an old coach to keep the hurdle distance the same and the 
height of the hurdle, but to change the distance if you want to, so 
that you run half the number of hurdles, five, or six, or seven 
hurdles, either the highs or the lows. 


As far as the discus throw is concerned, it never seemed 
fair to me to have the so-called scholastic discus. We run annual- 
ly our interscholastic meet which is set up by our college and run 
on the Mt. Herman School track, and we have fifteen events. They 
are all what might be called standard college events, regulation 
distance in both the hurdles, and the regulation college discus, but 
we do have only the 12 pound shot and the 12 pound hammer. 


I think there are not many coaches here who run inter- 
scholastic meets different than the regulation. There may be a few 
who put in odd height hurdles and odd events, but if there are, I 
do not know of any. 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: Suppose we take a vote first of the 
members with regard to the 3.5 and the 3.6 hurdles. 


eee A vote was taken in regard to each height of the 
hurdles and the vote was in favor of the 3.6 hurdles being used ... 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: It seems the 3 foot 6 carries. 


Now let us have a vote with regard to the junior discus 
and the regulation discus. 


eee Only one member voted for the junior size discus ... 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: That seems pretty clear that the reg- 
ulation size is preferred. 


Now let us have a vote with regard to the 220 yards be- 
tween the hurdles and the 218. 


QUESTION: Why not give the same distance and height and 
let them adjust the distance? It does not make any difference. It 
is the height and the distance between which affects that. 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: What do you think about that, Mr. 
Woodman? 


MR. WOODMAN: The Western Rules call for a shortening of 
two yards to eighteen instead of twenty. 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: Why not have a vote on that? 
MR. WOODMAN: That is what concerns us, the difference. 





CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: For the regulation low hurdles? 


MR. LUMLEY: I would like to move that this group of 
coaches recommend that the distance of racing be the distance of 
the hurdle and the distance between the hurdles the same as that. 


eee The motion being seconded, there being no further 
discussion, was put to a vote and was carried, with only two mem- 
bers voting contrary ... 


CHAIRMAN HILLMAN: We are a little late, so I will ad- 
journ the meeting now until two o'clock. 


eee The Session adjourned at 12:20 noon ... 





MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 
December 30, 1941 


The Monday afternoon Session of the Track Coaches Con- 
vention convened at the Hotel New Yorker, at 2:15 p.m., Mr. Carl 
Merner, Track Coach, Columbia University, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN MERNER: Gentlemen, I think it is a little 
after time now so we must get on with the program. 


The first matter for the afternoon I know you will all 
be interested in because it is something which will be to our bene- 
fit. Mr. Parsons, the President of the Association of College 
Track Coaches of America, has a little proposition to put before 
this body and I am sure we will all be interested in it. It is 
something which every one of us wants to see happen and every one 
of us will do our part to make it possible. 


MR. EDWARD S. PARSONS: Those of you who were here yes- 
terday -- and I think it is the majority of those attending today -- 
remember the suggestion offered regarding a plan for perpetuating 
this Convention. I think to all of us here since that time one 
point has come out in a rather conspicuous fashion and that is 
there is not among our track coaches over the country enough coor- 
dination, enough communion of mutual professional interest. 


We have the interest but the trouble is we do not seem 
to do much about it. We seem to sit in our respective corners and 
nurse our own interest in track. By that I mean we do not have the 
meetings we should have. We do not have the discussions we should. 


In the forenoon meeting today there were a great many 
questions asked and had there been time there could have been twice 





as many asked on points of interest to all of us. We college 
coaches certainly do not want to see the youngsters coming to us 
trained in such a way that we will have to start all over again, as 
with a different discus or with different hurdles, so that the boys 
which are being sent to us never will be material for perhaps the 
kind of hurdles we have got to get them over because they cannot 
bridge the gap between the hurdles which were used in high school 
and the hurdles used in college. That probably is not going to hap- 
pen, as was brought out, and we are going back in the high schools 
to the same hurdles and the same distances. However, we do not have 
the discussions. Why should we wait until they happen and then 
perhaps in a kind of lackadaisical way say that is wrong, which af- 
ter all is a rather stupid way to proceed? I think we all sense the 
same thing ° 


We ought to be more on the ball, looking into those ques- 
tions in advance, more than we do, having discussion and giving 
consideration to them. Therefore, this year we attempted to organ- 
ize this Convention with the thought in mind that it could carry 
on from year to year and bring us together as a group of people 
with a common professional interest to discuss our common problems 
and to promote the sport over the country. 


I personally feel the thing which track and field ath- 
letics need is more promotion from the people who are interested in 
it and less of the passive attitude. We do our job individually 


and let it go at that. You do not promote anything that way. You 
know and I know we accomplish nothing except as we work at it. 

Many of you are outstanding coaches over the whole country. There 
is no question of that. Why? Because you work at it, that is the 
reason for your success and if we as an organization, or as a group, 
work at the promotion of field and track athletics, we will get re- 
sults. If we do not work at it, conversely, we will not get re- 
sults. You know it and I know it. 


So I offered the suggestion yesterday, with the hope 
that we might carry such a convention on from year to year and I 
would like to have an expression of the general opinion here today. 
The suggestion offered was briefly this: -- as far as I am concern- 
ed and as far as you are concerned, none of us are interested in 
what kind of an organization runs the convention, the only kind of 
an organization we want running our convention is the most effec- 
tive and the most efficient one, the one that can do the job to put 
the convention over, give us a good program which will interest us, 
get out the advertising and get the people there, that is all we 
want, and other than that we do not care who is on the committee as 
we want only the fellows who can do the job -- not being certain as 
to where the N.C.A-A. meeting might be next year, not being certain 
whether they wanted the Track Coaches Convention in conjunction 
with that, that we delegate the responsibility for the naming of 
the Convention Committee for next year to Larry Snyder, the Presi- 
dent of the National Collegiate Track Coaches Association, to Mr. 
Charles P. Carpenter, President of the Metropolitan Track Coaches 





Association, who would come into the picture, first, because he 
served on the committee this year, and second, his Association 
brings in the high school coaches as well as the college coaches, 
and I suggested the third member of that group would be myself, as 
President of the organization sponsoring the Convention this year. 


Now we are an organization here but I would suppose that 
a vote of this group would conclude that matter, and if you wish to 
entrust the responsibility for the selection of a convention com- 
mittee in that fashion, it would seem to be desirable. I have no 
authority to ask for motions, to conduct voting, or things of that 
sort, yet on the other hand, if we do not do something here and now, 
we will be in the same place next year as we have been for the last 
five years. Therefore, I have more or less taken upon myself to 
take this question up with the business meeting of our Association 
yesterday during the forenoon, and again yesterday at the Conven- 
tion, with the hope that we might keep this movement for a National 
Convention of Track Coaches going on from year to year. 


It might be appropriate now to ask some of you who are 
interested in the question to express an opinion in regard to the 
matter. 


CHAIRMAN MERNER: I think probably your meeting will be 
in Detroit next year. I for one would like to see them have a good 
program again. 


My thought in the matter was that we have a National 

Convention and that is the thought of our association. I know a 
little work has been done in trying to get all the track coaches of 
the country together. Our association made that attempt a few years 
ago and at the time there was some feeling against the having of a 
National Track Coaches Association and doing away with our little 
local associations like the Metropolitan Coaches Association. They 
won out so we have the Pacific Coast and the Eastern Track Coaches 
Associations. There was that little feeling that they did not want 
to lose their identity, but personally I feel that is not the big 
question. I think it is rather picayune that we want to hold our 
own association names and force them on somebody else. I think that 

National Association of Track Coaches would be really what we 

represent instead of local and factional associations. In fact, 

of us come from all over the country. We are national in scope 

as a body, it seems to me, that the small thing like the name 
retention is really causing us to lean over backwards. We are do- 
ing ourselves a great injustice and we are not getting where we 
would all like to be. 


I do not see why there is any necessity of doing away 
with our local associations. Naturally, when we meet here in New 
York to discuss our problems there may be some who will not be able 
to come, but at least once a year we certainly could get together 
somewhere and have a convention where we could all come and meet 
and it would be to the benefit of each and every one of us. 
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If there is anyone else who would like to say something 
on this subject, we would be very glad to hear from him. 


MR. KELLY: Would it be your opinion we put it to the 
vote of the group to get an expression whether they would like to 
hold this Convention, wherever it may be, another year? 


MR. CLARENCE DUSSAULT (Tufts College): I think you will 
tend to do away with the so-called Eastern Meeting and you will 
find it will be difficult for a good many who are here now because 
of the distance and expense of travel. That should be taken into 
consideration. Whereas you have a good showing here, and if you 
eliminate this and state specifically that the meeting will be held 
in Detroit, I think the great majority of those who are here now 
would be unable to go that far. I think that is a hurdle which 
must be considered. I would not want to see the Eastern Meeting 
eliminated. I may be in error about those not wanting to go that 
far, my contention may be wrong, but you will find only a few here 
from the West. In fact, most of the members here are from the East 
and that has been the case each year when these coaches have met. 


Others may have different opinions on that but I think 
if we concentrate on Detroit, or whatever place it is, you will 
take away the backbone of this particular group. 


MR. PARSONS: I would like to speak for just one more 


moment to this one point. Personally I have been giving a good 
deal of attention to this question for several years. It is not my 
thought, or the thought of anyone else who is interested in it, 
that we should in any way dissolve the Eastern Association, or the 
N.-C.A-Ae, or any other association, or anything of that sort. That 
has nothing to do with it. 


Of course, the N.C.A.A., the Eastern Intercollegiate A.A., 
and the associations which center around the I.C.A.A.A.A-, will 
have their meetings at the time of the I.C.A.A.A.A. meeting. The 
Metropolitan Association will have their monthly meeting. Natural- 
ly they would be giving up a tremendous value if they did not. We 
are not thinking in terms of that but we are thinking in terms of 
where a convention can get the greatest number. We are not think- 
ing in terms of selfishness or self-interest. Perhaps, in New York 
City you can get the greatest number because New York City is a big 
city, and that might be true in other parts of the country. 


That is not the point. The point is to locate the meet- 
ing where the focus is, which seems to be the N.C.A.A. meetings, 
where we can draw a big group. Of course, if it is in New York, 
the majority will be from this part of the country. That is proper. 
We all agree here it helps if the majority is from the locality 
where the meeting is to be held. We all know that, but the opinion 
of those who have discussed it is that the National Convention 
ought to be moved around. That seems to be a common practice and a 
reasonable practice and that is our thought. 
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It seems to me any discussion of the conflict with the 
smaller associations is entirely impertinent to the point. That is 
not what we are talking about. Did anyone suppose that coming here 
is going to take away in any whit from the meeting of the National 
Collegiate Coaches next summer, or of the members of the Association 
of College Track Coaches of America at the time of the I.C.A-.A.A-A.? 
Of course it is not. It is going to add to that meeting. We are 
urging that point. We are not talking about associations. We are 
talking about the committee to run a convention. 


If I may suggest, sir, as the time for our next speaker 
is coming on, perhaps we could take a vote as to what you want to 
do in the matter, whether you want to have the committee I suggested 
dispose of the thing to the best of its ability, or you want some 
other committee. I only beg of you, do not leave it on the table. 


MR. DUSSAULT: I would like to move, sir, that the com- 
mittee, as named by Mr. Parsons, be empowered to select the time 
and the place for the convention to be held next year, and that the 
members be notified of their action. 


MR. HARRY L. HILLMAN: I second that. 
CHAIRMAN MERNER: It has been moved and seconded that the 


committee suggested decide what is to be done with the convention 
for next year, that is, the time and the place. Is there any dis- 


cussion? Does anybody wish to say something on the motion? 


MR. DAVID L. HOLMES (Wayne University, Detroit): It so 
happens that I come from Detroit. I follow meetings to New Orleans, 
Chicago, and I think I have been in New York twice. I feel we need 
this meeting in Michigan, or somewhere out in the West. As.Mr. 
Lumley, who is a Michiganer, can tell you, we probably have the 
deadest bunch of high school track coaches in the country. 


This is true, probably, throughout the Middle West and 
one reason for it is that they are not organized at all. So with 
that in mind, in Detroit this past year we have organized a metro- 
politan association. There are only three men in the whole area 
who are not members. They are members in spirit but they have not 
sent in their dollar. They have asked me to tell you people if this 
meeting is brought there that they themselves will make an effort to 
bring every track coach in the State of Michigan to the meeting next 
year to get track sort of revivified. 


I would like to end with this: In the City of Detroit 
they have now done away with the indoor shotput, the outdoor discus, 
the javelin throw, running the high and the low, and running the 
low hurdles the short distance, and betwixt and between, track is 
going down very fast in that section of the country, at least in 
the City of Detroit. 


The coaches are probably half as interested as they were 
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ten years ago and the reason is because we have not had any men at 
the meetings and no organization. I hope we will organize right now 
and we will welcome you to Detroit if you see fit to come there. 


CHAIRMAN MERNER: Probably if we come to Detroit, the 
people there will be called upon to do quite a bit of work. You 
find in running a convention, the convention committee cannot do it 
all and there will be a lot of additional help needed. 


Are there any other comments? 


MR. ROBERT B. PITKIN (Columbia): Included in the motion 
which was just put before the meeting was the proviso that the com- 
mittee report back to the members their action, whenever they have 
any» As we do not have any members in the Convention there will be 
nobody to report back to. 


If it is all right with the gentleman who made the motion, 
I would propose that it be amended to leave the whole thing up to 
the committee. 

MR. HILLMAN: I second the amendment. 


MR. DUSSAULT: I made the motion originally. 


CHAIRMAN MERNER: Are you willing to accept the amend- 


MR. DUSSAULT: I will accept that. 
MR. HILLMAN: I will too. 


CHAIRMAN MERNER: Then the motion will be that they use 
their discretion as to the time and place. Is there any further 
discussion? 


MR. KELLY: I find you people did a very good job of get- 
ting out the advertising and getting the notices out which were sent 
to the National Collegiate members. You will find you can get still 
a lot more, that the graduate managers and your directors will be 
willing to send track coaches to meetings and pay their expenses if 
they have the same kind of a program each year, if it is decided on 
time. I think you will be surprised to find where a good many of 
these coaches are from. Three are from our league, there is one 
here from the Missouri Valley, there is one here from the Pacific 
Coast, and there are some from Detroit whom I know personally. 


When the meeting was held in New Orleans, several of the 
New York people were there. They go to Detroit, some of them going 
two or three thousand miles. 


CHAIRMAN MERNER;: That was my idea in having a National 
Coaches Association. We do not have to do away with our local 
associations but if we have a National Association, the authorities 
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in the different schools might be much more willing to send you 
somewhere which would be objected to on a local basis but not on a 
national basis. 


If there are no further comments, I will ask for a vote 
on the question. 


eee There being no further discussion, the motion was 
put to a vote and was carried ... 


CHAIRMAN MERNER: I do not want to seem to hurry you 
along here but Major Duke, our next speaker, came all the way up 
from Washington to speak to this group and is very anxious to get 
back to Washington. 


Major Duke is not a total stranger to us. As I found 
out just before lunch, he is an old Dartmouth man and played foot- 
ball there at the time of Fat Speers, and played so well that we 
feel the Major is one of us, and he can see our problems as we see 
them. He has a great amount of experience. He was in the last war, 
the World War, serving as an aviator in France, and is now connect- 
ed with the Signal Corps in Washington. His topics will be: "The 
Relation of Track and Field Athletics to National Defense" and 
"Opportunities for Track Coaches in the Service". Major Duke] 


MAJOR FLORIMOND DU SOSSOIT DUKE: I am authorized by the 
War Department to deliver to you a special word of commendation and 
gratitude for the initiative you have shown in requesting the at- 
tendance at this meeting of a representative of the Army authorized 
to discuss the relation of track and field athletics to national 
defense. 


There are two aspects to the defense program. One is 
the actual procurement of the vast amount of material of all sorts 
for which Congress has appropriated twelve billion dollars, of 
which the Army alone is spending something more than two thirds. 
This part of the program is under the direct supervision of my 
chief, Robert P. Patterson, former Assistant Secretary of War, and 
recently elevated to the newly created post of Under Secretary of 
War. Judge Patterson, a graduate of Union College, enlisted as a 
private in the old Seventh Infantry, New York National Guard, in 
1915, became second lieutenant, captain, and major during the World 
War, in which he served with the 306th Infantry of the 77th Divi- 
sion, and won the Distinguished Service Cross for extraordinary 
heroism -- the conducting of a daring daylight reconnaissance into 
the enemy lines along the river Vesle. 


But there is another side to the defense program, and 
that is the necessity of making the American people appreciate to 
the full the critical nature of the urgency behind that program. I 
do not need to stress that urgency to such an audience as this. If 
you had not been fully aware of it you would not have asked what 
you could do to help. That very fact answers one of your questions 
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of itself. You can further the national defense program by point- 
ing out its critical importance to everyone with whom you come in 
contacte There is a lot of missionary work to be done. 


This defense program is right up your alley. It is a 
race in which all America is engaged, with the rest of the world on 
the sidelines. The rest of the world, I admit, has troubles of its 
own to worry about, but it still manages to keep an eye on this race 
of ours, and to cheer us or boo us according to the way its sympa- 
thies run. 


It is a particular pleasure for me to be here because my 
old friends Harry Hillman and Tommy Thompson are among you. Harry 
Hillman was trainer of the football team when I played football at 
Dartmouth, and even to this day I can never look at a baked potato 
or a stalk of celery or a lamb chop without being reminded of Harry 
Hillman. Tommy Thompson was soon sailing over the high hurdles with 
Harry Hillman cracking the whip, and out of that coaching, as you 
know, came a world's record that broke Harry Hillman's own. Harry 
Hillman was something of a legend at Dartmouth even in my day, 
which was farther back than I like to think about. It is no news 
to you that he revolutionized the art of high hurdling, and thereby 
paved the way for the destruction of his own record. I remember he 
used to lay twenty-five cent pieces on top of the hurdles, and 
Tommy Thompson had to knock off those quarters without upsetting 
the hurdles. 


Dr. Clarence Speers (only he wasn't a doctor then) was a 
Dartmouth undergraduate at the time, modestly wearing his laurels 
as intercollegiate shotput champion. Speers was five feet eight 
and weighed two hundred and forty pounds. They had to extend the 
line to make a place for him in the guard position. Speers, Tommy 
Thompson and I used to hold informal track meets in the gym during 
the winter. I remember we gave Speers a five-yard handicap in the 
fifty yard dash and then had a real 7 to catch up with him. You 
all know the regrettable seque] to his career. He became a foot- 
ball coach. 


But you did not come here: today to listen to the remi- 
niscences of a superannuated left end. You will, I am sure, be 
much more interested in the type of men who make up the vast new 
Army which America is now raising as a main bulwark in the preser- 
vation of her security. 


So far not enough data is available as a result of the 
operation of the Selective Service Act to provide the Army's doc- 
tors with a body of clear-cut statistics of soldier physique on 
which to base a definite comparison with 1918. But already there 
are a few straws to show which way the wind is blowing. Local 
physicians who give the men a preliminary check are reporting a 
general improvement in condition. The figures that have already 
reached Washington indicate that rejections are not so numerous as 
they were twenty-two years ago. The tubercvlosis incidence is 
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higher, but that does not mean that there is more tuberculosis to- 
day. The Army now X-rays any man whose chest gives the slightest 
grounds for suspicion that he may have T.B., whereas in the old days 
a man was not likely to be X-rayed unless he were actually hospi- 
talized. Inevitably, therefore, we are finding more T.B. now than 
we ever did before. 


Dental and visual defects seem to be running about the 
same as they did in 1918. The same is true of heart and hernia 
cases. The interesting thing about this particular set of facts is 
that of those four shortcomings one is easily remedied in most 
cases, and the other almost entirely preventable. You can render a 
sterling service to the national defense program and to the youth 
of the country by talking up sound teeth every chance you get. They 
might not take it from the college president or from the head of 
the fine arts department but they'll take it from you. 


Teeth defects almost come under the heading of occupa- 
tional disease. They are far commoner, the Army finds, in the 
factory districts of southern New England than in the unindustrial- 
ized stretches of the Middle West. Teeth were certainly among the 
major casualties of the depression, and today we are reaping the 
result of the inevitable economies practised in thousands of Ameri- 
can families, who were more concerned with what they were going to 
eat than with what they were going to eat with. 


The incidence of flat feet is considerably lower. Some 
of the credit for this condition can certainly be assigned to you. 
It is also probable that the World War, by publicizing flat feet 
and making millions of people understand that flat feet are a defi- 
nite defect and not an interesting eccentricity, set in motion a 
campaign that has resulted in thousands of rehabilitated extremities, 
and the generation that has grown up since the war has reaped the 
benefit. 


It now looks as if the final statistics, when they are 
available, will show that our youth are both taller and heavier, 
particularly in the 2l-to-25 age group. For this condition, in the 
opinion of the Army's doctors, the Civilian Conservation Camps are 
in some measure responsible. About 10 per cent of the selectees 
are C.C.Ce graduates. Special figures will be assembled for this 
group. We know already, by checking C.C-C. figures against those 
that have been assembled for college undergraduate groups, that 
C.C.Ce physique averages better than the general college physique. 
It might not be a bad idea, and I am sure you will agree with me 
on this point, if woodcutting and ditch-digging courses were placed 
on the curricula of some of our institutions of the higher educa- 
tion. 


The college man, however, is likely to show up better 
than the general average of the country. In this connection it 
must be remembered that since the Selective Service Law permits a 
college student to finish his present year, the proportion of 





inducted college men will remain low for at least another six 
months. 


One Army physician made an interesting observation re- 
cently - one for which he admits he has no data available, but 
which he is ready to support all the same. That is that of a hun- 
dred men in their early twenties of whom half are married and half 
single, the married men are apt to be the finer physical specimens 
because the fifty ladies in the case would be likely to pick the 
huskier fifty. There may be something in it. And if there is 
something in it, that, too, will be reflected in the findings of 
the Army medicos. 


United States Public Health Service officials report 
that troops in camp are proving less susceptible to colds and re- 
lated ailments than the populations of the civil communities near- 
by. This fact takes on particular significance when one considers 
that a man in camp is likely to go on sick report more quickly than 
he would consult a physician if he were still on the outside. For 
one thing, and a mighty important thing, he has to pay a fee to 
consult a physician on the outside, and none on the inside. The 
Army wants him to answer sick call both in his own interest and in 
that of the military community of which he is a unit. 


How important a part athletics will play in the present 
mobilization will be determined largely by individual camp command- 


ers. “Local commanders will prescribe athletic competition," the 
Chief of Staff of the Army has directed, "not only as part of the 
physical development program, but also as a recreational feature 


for spectators. Corps area commanders will have at their disposal 
funds provided through the Morale Division of the Adjutant General's 
Office, and much of these funds will certainly go into the purchase 
of athletic equipment, while some will be devoted to books, maga- 
zines, and installations in service clubs and motion-picture 
theatres. 


If there is an army camp near you, offer your services, 
to such an extent as you reasonably can, to the commanding officer. 
You need have no fear that he will regard such an action as of- 
ficious; on the contrary, I can assure you that any troop commander 
will welcome with open arms any intelligent and technically trained 
civilian interest in the welfare of the men in his command. Tell 
the camp commander that you are wiliing to do anything in your 
power to help in an advisory capacity, subjgct to his direction. 
Tell him you appreciate the fact that the single objective of mili- 
tary training is the production not of athletes but of soldiers. 
The camp commander himself appreciates the close relationship be- 
tween the discipline of the athletic squad and the discipline of 
extended order drill. The trained athlete is already three-fourths 
a soldier -- physically, mentally, emotionally. He understands 
the art of looking after himself; he understands team play; he 
understands discipline. He can take orders and he can follow them. 
And the man who can take orders best can give them best. 
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Track and field sports will appeal to the camp command- 
er for a variety of reasons. A larger number of men can participate 
in them than in the more formal games. There is a great variety of 
activities from which the men who are interested can make their 
choice. A minimum of equipment is required. An army camp can get 
along without the niceties of a cinder track, spiked shoes, and 
regulation gear. Give a couple of privates half a day and they can 
spade up a perfectly workable broad-jump pit, or knock together a 
bunch of hurdles, or assemble makeshift high-jump standards. 


If the camp nearest you is too far distant to make fre- 
quent visits, or even a single visit, practicable, then compile a 
list of men who trained under you who are now in service, whether 
as officers or enlisted men. Write to these men and urge them to 
put their technical knowledge of track athletics at the disposal 
of the camp commander. The fact that they have had athletic train- 
ing will probably already have been noted on their qualification 
cards, but there is always the chance that some of them might mod- 
estly hide their athletic candles under a military bushel and fail 
to mention the fact that they once ran the hundred in ten flat for 
dear old Siwash. 


Camp commanders are especially interested in morale in 
the present emergency - especially, I mean, in comparison with 1918. 
In 1918 every soldier who was mobilized was learning his new trade 
for a war that was already upon us. Today we are training the new 
army in a time of peace in order to achieve an indefinite continua- 
tion of that peace. Today's soldier is looking forward not to the 
transports and the road to France, but to the end of his year of 
service and his restoration to civil life. In 1918 there was a 
single great incentive in the training of our army of four million 
men - to win the victory. There is a victory to be won today as 
well, but it is victory by prevention, not by cure. In other words, 
we lack the emotional tension of 1918, and we are perfectly willing 
to keep on lacking it. But that emotional tension was itself a 
tremendous factor in the maintenance of morale. This time we must 
find something - several somethings - to take its place. 


There is no finer crowd in the world than these men of 
the new army. They are intelligent, they are patriotic, they are 
fit. They know what this fuss is all about. Their mettle is high, 
and we must keep it so. - You can help. 


CHAIRMAN MERNER: Are there any questions which someone 
would like to put to the Major? I am sure he will be glad to an- 
swer them. 


MR. ROBERT GIEGENGACK (Fordham University): Some of 
our men who are out of positions are interested in this. They are 
anxious to get in the service somewhere. Is there any chance to 
get in as officers? They are well trained, college men. 


MAJOR DUKE: I think if they will go to the nearest 
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camp -=- and that is the easiest and best way, where such information 
may be obtained -- wherever it may be, and present their credentials 
and qualifications to the camp commander, why there may be a chance 
of doing something along that line. I would avoid trying to do it 
through Washington because naturally that is the center of all 
things in the Army and there is so much going on there that you 
would not get the individual attention which you would in your lo- 
cal community where you will know some of the officers, if not the 
camp commander, there. 


QUESTION: You said something about the athletes in col- 
lege today.e Will those who are called up by the draft boards be 
deferred until June? 


MAJOR DUKE: All college students, I think, are allowed 
to finish out their year in college. 


QUESTION: We have a situation where four or five of 
these men have received the questionnaire and have been deferred 
until June. Of the five two will graduate, so they are prepared 
and willing to go in June when their course is completed. There 
are three, however, who are now completing the Junior year. Does 
that mean they must let the Senior year go until they have served 
this one year? 


MAJOR DUKE: I do not know. All these things are taken 
up with the local draft board and if they will present their case 
to this board, which is a civilian board -- they are the only ones 
who can decide that question or grant another year -- undoubtedly 
they could get another year's extension. This is a civilian group 
and have nothing to do with the Army. They decide all the cases. 


QUESTION: They have this authority. 


MAJOR DUKE: They can defer these men. They have the 
authority to do so. 


CHAIRMAN MERNER: I am sure we deeply appreciate it and 
it was very nice of the Assistant Secretary of War to send Major 
Duke up here. We are very grateful for what the Major has said and 
we have all gotten some value out of his talk in that we know where 
we stand. I am sure we are all patriotic enough to help in any way 
we can and are willing to do so. 


I want to assure you, Major, this group will do anything 
in their power they are called on to do and that the group as a 
whole will be very glad and very happy to do it. 


We will have to get on with our program as our time is 
limited, so I want to introduce to you our next speaker. He is IM. 
Hayes from Indiana State. He is going to address us on "Distance 
Running". I really do not have to introduce him because I am sure 
we all know who Billy Hayes is. He is one of our greatest distance 
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runners of all time and we all lkmow the caliber of distance runners 
he has been turning out at Indiana for the past several years. So 
I am sure you will all be very delighted to hear from him. 


MR. E. C. HAYES: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am in 
no way related to Johnny Hayes of 1908 Marathon Fame. A lot of 
people think I am that man but I am not. The fact of the matter is 
I never did any distance running myself but I lived on a farm. At 
the college which I attended they did not have very good track fa- 
cilities, so I did a little of everything and probably played more 
football than anything else. 


When I went out from college I started teaching and 
coaching in high school in Jackson, Michigan. I coached everything 
and thenwent into college work the next year and became college 
track coach, and assistant football coach, and college basketball 
coach in the South. 


Whatever I have learned about distance running came 
from the boys with whom I have been working over this rather long 
period of time. I was rather fortunate in having a very good boy 
early in my career and, you know, oftentimes a good boy makes a 
seemingly good coach. Ask Larry, if you do not believe that. 
(Laughter) He has one now and then and I have one now and then. 


This thing of distance running over a long veriod of 
time has given me more real satisfaction, I think, than anything 
which I have coached. I have found the best boys in the South, 
where my first fifteen years of coaching were spent. I found the 
best candidates for running, as you will find them today, were boys 
who just loved to run when they are little fellows. Now at first 
I did not realize the importance of the heredity and environment 
in the spirit of those boys but as the years went by I found that 
the little boy who had loved to play and who was an outstanding 
little boy in his group, just running here and there, and everywhere 
-- and I want to tell you that some of them even yet do more running 
than I give my cross-country men and more running than you track 
coaches give to your men -- was the best candidate for running. 


Those little boys in their play and their competition 
run just as keenly as they know how and they put their hearts into 
it. Do they hurt themselves? No, and why not? Because the little 
boy when he gets tired, what does he do? He quits, he relaxes. 
Does he not? He just relaxes and pretty soon he is able to go 
again. Isn't he? Now the little boys who have been through this 
experience previous to their school age, even previous to six years 
of age, are laying the foundation for your distance runners, for 
the outstanding men who can sustain effort. 


Distance running, whether it be a track event or cross- 
country, is sustained effort. Nothing else in track is a sustained 
effort longer than a few seconds or maybe a few minutes at a time. 
Distance running, to my mind, means something that in college 
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requires more than say four or five minutes of sustained effort. 
Less than that, of course, is required in high school. As Mr. Enoch 
said, your high school distance runner probably cuts his work in 
half and his distance in half and so on. 


When these boys come to me, since I have grown older, I 
try to learn a little bit about their natural likes and dislikes so 
far as effort is concerned. I give the boy a chance to run any way 
he wants to run. If he wants to be a sprinter, it is all right. If 
he wants to be any other kind of a runner it is all right with me, 
but the thing which I try most of all to do is to learn something 
about that boy, and then I try to guide him with this in mind. Dur- 
ing that time when I am associated with him I must think more of his 
physical, mental and emotional health, as the Major said, more of 
that than anything else. I must take advantage of what coaching he 
has had in high school, and of course if I knew his coach in high 
school, it would be a great help because you cannot know too much 
about a boye Very often a boy will seemingly be unstable, but you 
certainly must have stability in distance runners. 


Many things may contribute to instability and that is 
where the parents or the coach in high school may help you. Some- 
times you must undo coaching which was done in high school, but on 
the other hand you can take advantage of the coaching the boy has 
had in high school. 


I have no set method for developing boys because I find 
that each man is an individual unto himself. He has his own indi- 
vidual problems. It has been my good fortune for the last ten years 
to have had some very good distance men and they have been going 
along, many of them in school at the same time, and when I examine 
the background of those individuals I want to tell you the results 
obtained from them were a most pleasant surprise to me. The boys 
have done more than I have expected them to some times, many times, 
but this method of developing these boys as runners comes through 
what you folks might call a lot of work because it continues through 
twelve months of the year. That does not mean they run twelve months 
in the year. That means I try as best as I can to guide them in 
their activities and try to motivate them by giving them a definite 
objective. No matter how poor they are or how good they are I place 
something ahead of them but in placing that something ahead of them 
I am reasonably sure within myself that I have given them something 
to look forward to at a definite time which they can do but which 
means that they must work to attain that end, Then when they reach 
that stage, say it is their freshman year, when they are just begin- 
ning, and they are continuing, and then are sophomores, I am very 
much disappointed if as sophomores they are not better than they were 
as freshmen. I am still further disappointed if they are not im- 
proved when they are juniors, no matter how good they were when they 
came to me as freshmen or how good they were when they were in high 
school, no matter what their mark may have been even if they broke a 
record which had long been established. I expect them to be better 
each year. 
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The frame of mind which is necessary for that is some- 
thing which is worth a great deal to that boy not only in his phys- 
ical but in his academic work, in his mental and his emotional setup, 
the effect he feels that he is building from one stage to another. 
Of course, you all know that in this program of building every once 
in a while you come to a so-called level or plateau and it is very 
difficult to go beyond that. Now that really tests the coach, but 
if you know the boy well enough and if you can realize what your 
background of work has done for him then you can get out of that 
level and go on again and then, of course, you reach that level a- 
gain but by conquering those so-called levels the man reaches a 
higher and higher stage of development. So much of that is mental. 
A great many of you folks have had experiences along this line. 
You know what it is to a boy to get in a rut and right now the 
words "burned-out" come to my mind. 


I never had a boy who was "burned out". I have had 
boys, two or three, who have come to me from high school and they 
had taken part in so many events in high school that the high school 
coaches and the other college coaches told me that those boys would 
never do me any good because they were “burned out". I never yet 
have had one who showed evidence, concrete evidence, who just flunk- 
ed out in college in his athletic competition because he was “burned 
out". I grant you that many high school boys have, under emotional 
stress, done too much, not only in track but in other sports. In 
our highly intensified basketball program in the State of Indiana 
we are accused of that and have been many times, but I do not want 
to talk any more about the so-called "burned out" business. 


Here is the thing: If I have had any success with it, 
this has been the basis for it. When boys come out in the Fall for 
running of any kind, I give them running and walking mixed, over 
various distances according to the ability of the individual and 
always I am careful not to let the green youngster try to imitate 
the seasoned varsity man who is taking an assignment which is much 
too difficult for the youngster. I have these fellows begin with 
their walking and running and then increase their speed of the run- 
ning and cut down the distance of the walking, but I am a firm be- 
liever in an over-distance background for any event. That makes for 
health and the principle of health must dominate your competition, 
so that when you have a boy later ready for competition and he goes 
through that competition that boy is not giving to the extent 
that he is absolutely torn up from the standpoint of his nervous 
system so he cannot recuperate. The boy who is well prepared should 
be so thoroughly grounded in this building process that he can run 
a race and not wait until the next day to recuperate but he should 
be recuperated from that race within, say, one hour. Some men may 
require two hours or three hours but they should be well recuper- 
ated before the next day. 


If you can so base them, then your men will enjoy com- 
petition. They will even be able to repeat the running of one race. 
Of course the other should not come too soon but from forty minutes 
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to an hour they should be able to run another race and feel better 
in the second than they did in the first race, A lot of you have 
seen that. You have seen boys go to big meets, the Penn Relays for 
instance, and run two or three events. You coaches here have had 
that experience many times. Those boys come out of competition and 
they will be better after competition from the standpoint of recu- 
peration and health than some boy poorly prepared who ran but one 
race, who ran one race and was not sufficiently based so that that 
one race left him quivering for about twenty-four hours. 


So I am a firm believer in over-distance work. If you 
give a boy over-distance work, he will have a very difficult time 
hurting himself in any way so far as his health is concerned and so 
far as his vital organs are concerned you make him absolutely safe. 
I am taking it for granted that you know enough about the boys not 
to let them compete when they are physically unable to compete, 
when they have been sick or when they have a cold which has taken 
too much from their vitality. 


Maybe you will be slightly interested in the program of 
work. A lot of people ask me for a program of work. One asks 
"What does Lash take for a program of work?" I cannot tell any 
coach to pattern after the program of work taken by Lash. I have 
never had any other boy who has ever taken that program of work. I 
had Lash, and Smith, and Decker, all good milers and two milers at 
one time, all good cross-country men. Decker and Smith could not 
take the program of work which Lash took and if I confined Lash to 
the program of work which they did he did not feel he had done any- 
thing and he was not in the right mental frame of mind, and his diet 
was bothered, so on and so forth. So I let him go to a much more 
extensive program of work. He is still running and he runs because 
he loves to run and he is pretty good right now, (Laughter) 


This program of work holds much the same for beginners 
and advance men except as to the quantity of work taken. I have 
varied this program so much that it is very difficult for me to 
tell you as a group that one or the other of maybe a half dozen 
programs which I have used are better, because after all it depends 
so much on the individual. 


For instance, on Monday I give over-distance work to 
college men, to most of them. There is always an exception on cer- 
tain individuals, but I give it on Monday because they have been 
turned loose, as you might say, from Saturday over Sunday when they 
usually eat a little more. They may indulge otherwise over Sunday. 
I try to have them relaxed and to forget all about running over 
Sunday, and then Monday I pick them up again and give them over- 
distance work. The over-distance work is usually one and one-half 
to two times their distance, whatever it is, If they are going to 
run three to three and one-half miles cross-country, I give six or 
seven miles on Monday. It is not very fast. However, I do have 
them start out and wind up at a pretty good pace. 
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We call that a blow-out to get rid of the excesses from 
over the week-end and that is the only day of the week in which the 
boys can count on something pretty definite as a program of work. 

I do not post a schedule of work for the program of the week. I 
give them the work on Monday, letting them know it is going to be 
over-distance, Sometimes I give one individual quite a bit more. 

I may give him six or seven miles of this work and then I may as- 
sign him two or three quarters at a certain pace but I do that 
advisedly according to his individual needs because there is some- 
thing which he needs maybe which the other fellows do not need, or 
I might have a couple of boys to whom I give extra work. I like to 
have boys working together. They do better together most of them 
but if you work them together, then you must single each one out and 
do something for his individual needs. 


If he cannot hold pace, you have got to, while he is 
tired, give him something which will develop in him a better judg- 
ment in a sense of pace, That is very often done on Monday. That 
sounds like a lot of work but it really is not so very much. That 
six or seven miles at the most will not take more than forty min- 
utes, somewhere along in there, and the entire workout then is 
somewhere around an hour. I do not like to have them out wasting 
too much time. I like to have them come out for a definite purpose 
and come back in. 


On Tuesday, after this over-distance workout, after the 
long, slow, comparatively slow pace, we usually give them a faster 
pace on which to work than they will use in their distance. If 
they are milers and two-milers it might be three quarters to the 
mile and one half. If in cross-country, we cut the distance down 
and oftentimes to get the right kind of supervision have them work 
on the track or on a course in which they can be seen throughout 
the workout, but the time consumed would be approximately, oh, 
anywhere from a half to three-quarters of the time in which they 
expect to run their race. If it is three-quarters of a mile and 
the man were, say a 4:20 miler, then I would give him three-quarters 
at a pace faster than he will be able to use for that 4:20 mile. If 
he is a two-miler, I give a mile and one-half at a pace faster than 
he can hold when he runs the full two miles, Then if he is in 
cross-country and if his meet is coming up, say it is four miles or 
five miles, I give him about the same proportion but we speed him up. 


In the process of speeding up we try to have each of 
these individuals think of his own ability and while he may be run- 
ning with three, four, five, or whatever the number is, each indi- 
vidual has his assignment so far as his pace is concerned. So we 
use the watch and keep time on each quarter. When he comes in and 
when we check with him we give him a chance to analyze himself. 

You must always give the boy a chance to tell you what he thinks of 
his effort. Then after that conference you give him a little more 
work but you give this in the form of correction of what he just 
did. If his first quarter was too fast, he tries it again. If it 
was on the middle quarter he needs pace, then you give him a very 
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definite assignment on that middle quarter and he checks and if he 
is successful in correcting his mistake, then you have a very fine 
coaching point. If he is successful because he feels that he will 
not make that mistake again then he feels he is building. When we 
have given him that assignment we may give him one quarter, or two 
quarters or even three quarters more, separate quarters for pace 
work, always with something definite in mind as to correction and 
to building and always we are checking on form. 


I have said nothing about form because I do not think 
it is necessary to this group to talk about form. If there is some- 
thing wrong in form, that can be ironed out, It goes without saying, 
that is one of the first things you will do. If the boy is con- 
scious that something is wrong and if he can tell you what it is, it 
is much better than for you to tell him what it is, because you are 
building confidence. You must be building confidence all the time. 


With regard to this running at a rather fast pace, which 
most of you do, after long sustained effort, you run at a fast pace 
and you give them sprints because you do not want a man to go in 
after he is finished when he may be somewhat tied up at a slow pace. 
Before the boy is fully recuperated, you want to convince him that 
he could run faster even though he is tired. That running faster 
involves a change of form, does it not? So you give him maybe 110 
or 120 yards, or even a quarter. Some boys are pretty fast and 
will be pretty tired. They will go out and use a different form. 


They will use the combined, maybe the middle distance and sprint 
form and they will come in and feel better. I do not know how many 
of you have had that experience but most of you have. They will 
feel better and then they are well on the way after they have had a 
few experiences of that kind. They will get so that the onset of 
fatigue does not scare them to death and they will not give up toit. 


Every day, somewhere during my workouts, I give the 
boy the overdistance pace, the under-distance pace and the at- 
distance pace to test his judgment. These are over various dis- 
tances ranging from 110 yards to 440 yards, We use the 110 yards a 
great deal because this distanceisa fourth of a quarter. If he runs 
the 110 yards in fifteen seconds, that is a 60 second quarter, and 
so one Of course, you can do a great deal in the way of building 
confidence and encouraging effort by selecting a boy to be a leader 
even though you know that he really does not rank as the number one 
or number two man, or the number three man. You select him as a 
leader and give him a chance to use his judgment and give him an 
assignment which you think he can do quite well. Sometimes you 
might have to go up near his maximum ability to enable him to run 
the 110 yards and do a good job of it, that. is within five tenths 
of a second of it, but if you give him something along that line 
and he can do it, then you have something in his background which 
gives him much more confidence and encouragement. 


Remember that I said I give them something in the way 
of speed, something in the way of pace and overdistance work, all 
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in one day, but I am careful that that day's work does not make 
those boys tired to the point of their not being able to recuperate 
within a couple of hours after their workouts. I never want them 
tired over night so that the next day they come around and say, 

"I am tired". Of course, I have boys say, "I am tired" when they 
are not tired and I have had some boys come to me just as any of 
you fellows have had, and complain about how badly they feel before 
a workout, and you knew that was the sign they were ready to go and 
then you have surprised those boys by giving them something which, 
had they anticipated it, they would have thought was impossible for 
them to do. They will go out and make better time than they have 
ever made in their lives just when they are complaining of being 
tired. Most of you have had that experience. That was for Tuesday. 


Now possibly on Wednesday we go along and run the dis- 
tance, say if they are milers or two-milers or if they are in cross- 
countrye We do that very often but with the safe margin say of a 
couple of seconds on each quarter of a mile, say a 4:40 miler would 
run 4:48. The thing we are trying to do there is we are trying to 
develop their sense of pace and judgment so that the men will not 
overrun themselves, or not underrun themselves, so they will have 
some sense in competition and will not let the other fellows throw 
them off too much. Say if he runs two miles, he will still have 
that big margin. If he is a 9:42 miler, he will run say ten minutes, 
or somewhere along there, or if he is running four miles on a cross- 
country course, he will run it, say, in a minute and a half, or two 


minutes slower than he is going to do on a maximum effort. 


Then after that major assignment we come back to the va- 
rious parts of the race and we make them run a fast quarter, which 
would be the first quarter of the mile in actual competition, the 
first quarter of the mile. If it is going to be 62, 635, 64, 65, or 
whatever it is, he is going to try to hit it just exactly, as nearly 
possible as he can on that. If he is a poor finisher, we give him 
maybe the last quarter of the mile after he walked around and thought 
about the results of his quarter, maybe five, six, seven or eight 
minutes after. Do not let him recuperate too long. You still want 
him off edge. Then give him that last quarter and he wants to di- 
vide that quarter just as well in competition. If he is going to 
run the first 220 of it in 32, or 33, or 34, and the last 220 of that 
quarter in 31, 352, or 29, or somewhere along in there, according to 
the man's ability, then that is the assignment which you give him 
but you are giving him that last quarter with the same type of run- 


ning, requiring the same type of judgment which he will use in 
racing. 


On Thursday, we use that mostly for review purposes. If 
we were in competition, we would not work very hard on Thursday but, 
for instance, we might run halves, or for the cross-country men we 
might run two, three or four half-miles. Those half miles would be 
for judgment of pace and a little faster of course than you are go- 
ing to use in the race. They would be 2;15, 2:18, 2:20, somewhere 
in there. Oftentimes we use four half-miles for one man with an 
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average of 2:18, another man averaging 2:20, and another 2:23, 2:24 
and 2:25. 


Before I forget about it, I want you fellows to know 
this is a great place in the sport for men who cannot make track 
teamse There are a lot of boys who come out who love to run. They 
cannot run very fast but many a man makes a cross-country team who 
cannot be a miler. He cannot even be a two-miler. You are render- 
ing a great service to a fine boy very often, because a lot of these 
boys are fine type boys, a very fine type, when you give him a 
chance to do something in cross-country when it is absolutely hope- 
less for him in track. 


We hang on, as Larry Snyder said yesterday, to all of 
these boyse We do not cut anybody from the squad. If a boy wants 
to go out for four years, that is fine, but here is the thing I want 
in my particular case. I want that boy improving. I do not want 
the boy just dubbing around and getting worse. I want the boy to 
have in mind that there is something there ahead of him all the time 
and he must be improving. If I find that he is playing around and 
missing practice and does not seem to care whether he is advancing 
or not -- and in fact we give him tests now and then and I find he 
is going backward -- and he is going backward, then I take up his 
equipment except in the case of an individual who has been assigned 
to me for corrective purposes or by the health center for certain 
purposes. Then of course we let him have the equipment and let him 


work and help him when we can. 


It is at this Thursday workout then that we do the re- 
viewing and we rarely ever extend them because we are building a 
margin of reserve for the week-end competitions on Saturday. We 
bring them on up gradually. 


On Friday, as we are building up a marginal reserve, we 
do not give them much of anything except in the very early stages of 
development and then we work both Thursday and Friday, as well as 
Saturday, when we keep on building up. We always keep in mind that 
the boys are not tired. That is, we do not want them to carry over 
from one day to another. As I said before, on Friday we give them 
practically nothing except in the case of the individual who feels 
better if he takes a walk or a hike. There is not anything better 


We live in a hilly country and much of our success I 
think comes from the boys hiking around. We run up and down hills 
and that is a great help because the hill is always a challenge. 


On Saturday then we expect the boy to go through a time 
trial. If we set a time and if it is before competition, and it is 
a definite time we expect him to make, we are careful that he is 
ready to make that time. Do not give a man who is a 4:40 miler a 
4:30 assignment. Give him something that he can make. Now you want 
him to think he can run 4:30 eventually but right now his assignment 
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is not to run 4:50 but it is to run 4:40. Maybe next week it may be 
4:36, 4:37 or 4:38, somewhere around there. If he is successful in 
meeting your assignments, then after a while we have him ready to go 
out and forget about the time. He is going to race then. He is 
getting ready to race and you can guess from this that I use a great 
deal of pace work in building a sense of judgment. No matter how 
much I use it, the personal element comes into it and we have this 
boy competing against another teammate and losing his head because 
of the so-called personal antagonism or element of competition which 
might enter into the relations between those two boys. 


Sometimes one boy who should be going along in fine 
shape and be able to defeat another boy, who has always been ahead 
of him, will be so handicapped in his mental attitude toward that 
individual that no matter what the other boy runs he comes in just 
the same distance behind him. There is a psychological problem 
which you have to solve by keeping the boys separated at the right 
times and throwing them together at the right time and having one 
boy so prepared that he can better the other boy. That sometimes 
you might say is a bad trick but I have had Decker beat Lash, and it 
just happened it did not bother Lash but it helped Decker a great 
deal. It gave him the thought, "Well, I can beat him." I have had 
Smith, who was too content to lag behind the two, win. I had both 
Lash and Decker so worked that when I put them through the time tri- 
als with Smith, Smith would win because Lash and Decker had been so 
worked that they could run at the pace which Smith was able to 
rune I have had them win intercollegiate meets that way. I have 
had Smith win against Lash and Decker win against Lash and I have 
had Smith and Decker just seesawing each other from week to week, 
one would win one week and the other another week, but usually I 
could tell which was going to win because I assigned the workouts to 
each and they did not have quite the same program of work. The 
thing I was trying to do was to avoid the rut which would have come 
for the two weaker individuals had they not been able to occasion- 
ally defeat the other boy. As a consequence they did a much better 
job in giving what they had in the way of physical power than Don 
did. Don was running in comfort practically. Of course, when they 
were able to lick him then that was another matter. 


I remember the time when we came to the Garden and had 
the three men run under 9:4 in the two miles, those three boys. I 
had both Decker and Smith believing that on that particular night 
they could lick Lash and they came very near doing it but they ran 
one, two, three in the Garden and in that very fast time. Now that 
was just a kind of psychological setup. You see that gave the two 
weaker individuals a frame of mind which enabled them to do the ex- 
tra and Lash was bothered, of course, that the boys could be so 
close to him. He thought he was not doing very well. 


There is a tentative week's program of work. 


To me long distance running is tremendously important, 
as I have stressed, from the standpoint of health. I want you to 
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know these boys are advised to take upper body work, five, ten, fif- 
teen, and oftentimes twenty minutes of upper body work, several times 
a week because I am firmly convinced that a well coordinated body 
must receive something other than just leg work and in doing this I 
came to the conclusion that when the boy would take the upper body 
work we would not let him do anything which would give him bunchy 
musclese The thing we are striving for is just coordination and 
nothing in the way of heavy weights, nothing straining but movements 
which require, if possible, rhythmic coordination. I have used the 
stopwatch at times in giving exercises. I give exercises which are 
going to run so many seconds and I speed them up a little on the 
last part of those exercises. If they are going to run thirty sec- 
onds and if the movement is apt to wear them down a little toward the 
end of the thirty seconds if it is very fast, then I speed them up 
on the finish and in that way it breaks what might be the monotony 
of the work but at the same time it is a challenge to them mentally. 
Instead of letting the boys just go through something routine for 

so many minutes we break it up and in the intervals which compare 
somewhat to their events. Sometimes we give them something which 
will last eight or ten minutes and we use the same method. We speed 
them up as we go along and you know how a boy gets tired if he is 
running. He has got to do something about it. He has got to find 
some way to relax. He has to change something a little bit and 
there are many ways in which you teach your boys to do that. If you 
are going through exercises, you find the same thing and you have 
got to do something about it to keep them from giving up to fatigue. 
So you teach them if possible to relax. Do you not? 


A boy sometimes by just thinking he has to relax, what 
is tight he has to relax, he can oftentimes get out of a rut just 
by realizing what is coming upon hin. 


As you know, out there we have a Ph.D., a man who did 
his work in the Harvard Fatigue Laboratory. You may know the work 
which was done on distance runners. It is the work which was done 
on the best distance runners in the country. Those tests are most 
interesting. This man is now a member of our Physiology Department. 
He is a biochemist and we have a fatigue laboratory of our own. He 
has made some very interesting experiments on Rice and Lash and on 
a number of others of our Middle Western runners along several lines. 
He is testing some members of my squad now. He started these tests 
when he was a member of the Harvard staff over in their laboratory 
where they had tested some of our boys like Hornbostel, Cunninghan, 
Lash, Fenske, Venske, etc., and now he is continuing that work. 
Having been a distance runner himself, he has a slant on it, you 
might say, which is probably more interesting than the average sci- 
entists have because he has been a competitor himself. Maybe some 
of these days we will have something to give to a group of coaches 
in common sense language which will be very helpful, confirming much 
of our own judgment by a very fine scientific background. 


The data he is compiling now has not covered a great 
enough number of cases so far. Those things usually run a good many 
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years before they feel they can give out the information on results 
but he has confirmed what many of you coaches and what I have de- 
cided is the best in regard to pace in distance running and that is 
that an even pace, a comparatively even pace, will produce better 
results. 


It requires a good deal of work to develop a sense of 
judgment of pace but an even pace will produce better results than 
to let the boy overrun himself the first part and gradually die the 
second part, or to loaf too much the first part and then put it all 
in the second part of his race. 


He conducted an experiment last Winter on gelatine. The 
funds were provided for the Research Department by the gelatine 
people. He took men who were not athletes. He selected them from 
a number of applicants who came to him and he ran those boys paral- 
lel to the experiments which were carried on at Harvard and it was 
very interesting to see the untrained boys come out and go through 
their workouts. Part of the time they were on gelatine and part of 
the time they were not. Well, you have all seen the advertising and 
I am not going to try to influence you one way or the other. In 
fact, I am not going to tell you the results so far as the gelatine 
was concerned because although these experiments came to the same 
conclusion, the Harvard and ours, there are other experiments being 
run throughout the country now on gelatine and we will wait until we 
hear further results. The great kick I got out of it was in seeing 
the great improvement which these untrained men made in their work- 
outs. 


They had a lot of enthusiasm. They were getting paid 
for their work and most of them were boys who needed the money. They 
were a pretty good type boy. He did not pick anybody who was not a 
good student. These boys came out and ran. We provided them with 
equipment and it was interesting and very encouraging to see how 
they responded to that work, and the first thing we knew they had a 
great sense of competition among themselves. Each was trying to 
better the marks of the other. I had nothing to do with their work- 
outs at all. Dr. Robertson supervised the work. They were using 
our track and possibly because the squad was working out they might 
have gotten a little inspiration from some of the boys running around 
there. He did not attempt to coach very much in the way of form. 
Some of them who were a little smarter than the others picked up a 
little better form, They would drop in behind some of the more 
seasoned varsity men and consequently they did better. Well, it was 
amazing to see the improvement made by those green boys. You want 
to remember that about half the time some of them had gelatine and 
the others did not. 


I am sure you will all look forward to the results of 
that experiment with interest which will come out some of these days. 


The thing I am driving at is the benefit to be derived 
from this form of exercise. I think it is as great as from any 
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other form of exercise in which the boys could be coached. We do 
not do enough walking. You all know that. Also you do not do 
enough work and there is much to be done in this preparedness pro- 
gram if you are hearing as much about it as we are. 


You know, we got a little bit scared around our place 
because we heard McNutt was going to be in charge of this. He is 
the social security man from our place. We thought if he is going 
to go into this thing deeply, he is going to cell on a lot of col- 
lege people all over the country. That is just what you would ex- 
pect him to do. Of course, he is a great American Legion man and he 
is sympathetic with the Army. So we knew he would go to all of 
these sources in seeking information on the program of work and in 
our conference here we had the Minnesota Director, Frank McCormack, 
a great Legion man. We thought we people in the Big Ten might be 
called upon to give some kind of a tentative program of work from 
our experiences. It is being talked about everywhere, it is being 
talked about at this meeting and Major Duke brought it to you in a 
brief way. 


The thing which ties up with that is the thing these 
physical education people are talking about here, and the recrea- 
tional people are also talking about it. We are going to find our- 
selves in this tremendous program of development in the preparation 
for defense and as a speaker mentioned a while ago we do not have 
very much of an emotional disturbance to motivate us. We are not 


very much worked up but here is our job and we think we are going 
along and doing a good job. 


However, I want to leave this with yous It is up to us 
to take care of these youngsters who cannot make our teams. A coach 
may be so busy he cannot take care of the 100 men but he must get 
the help of his better boys, use those boys to help with these men. 
There is just so much work to be done along that line in all of the 


colleges and I cannot tell you how I appreciate the work of the 
high school people. 


This thing which has been said about the attitude of the 
high school coaches in the various sections of the country is true 
of our state but I think we college people are quite a bit to blame 
for it. There are a lot of these men who are coaching track in high 
schoole The job has been thrust upon them and they have really 
found some interest in it. They have sought information and they 
have come and taken a little short course and they have bought books 
and they have purchased films or rented films and they do have a 
genuine interest. 


The two state schools, Purdue and Indiana, have decided 
to get together and give the high school coaches a free clinic, to 
do all we can to put on the various programs of track events which 
are used in high school and give them the best instruction we can. 
That may help some of them but the good coaching should be in the 
high schools. There is just no doubt about it that the good 
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coaching should be in the high schools and a lot of it is in the 
high schools because a lot of men come to us. Their background is 
laid safely. They have been good in high school. Mind you -- get 
this now -- they may not have been stars in high school but that 
background has been given to them by a coach who understood the needs 
of the particular boys from the standpoint of health and from the 
standpoint of development in the future. He did not, or they did 
not win in high school but they may win in college. That was fine 


coaching in high school when the man took care of those boys to that 
extent. 


I have talked too long. Ina brief way I will be glad 
to answer questions but remember what I said when people asked me 
for a program of work which has been used by some individual. 


I remember a few years ago Nicholson came to Notre Dame. 
He and I had been competing against each other because he was in the 
South and I was in the South, and finally when he came to Notre 
Dame, we resumed our competition. He did not agree with some of my 
theories and I did not agree with some of his. We went along and of 
course we have had our competitions, with their ups and downs, and 
when Rice came along things were better. He ran the mile and the 
two mile. We had good boys and they were more advanced than he was 
but you know, although he was defeated he was not licked at all. He 
was a fine competitor and the relations between that boy and our 
boys were very fine, so much so that they chummed around together 
and Rice would tell Trutt, for instance, that he was going to lick 
him one of these days and Trutt would tell him that he did not think 
so, but the time came when he did do so, and the same was true of 
Lash and Lash was ahead of Rice. I told Lash that Rice was going to 
lick him some day and then I would analyze why he might lick him and 
sure enough, Rice came along and he got better and made better time 
and he licked Lash and then they seesawed around, back and forth, 
and to me even yet it does not matter whether one of my boys gets 
licked. If he should have won and did not, that bothers me. Of 
course, if he was really in condition to make a better time than was 
made in the race, that bothers me a little bit. If he makes a mis- 
take, or if he has not the courage but is out of shape and the other 
boy makes the time and is in shape, that does not bother me in the 
slightest. I like to see the good performer win. Maybe I have 
coached long enough to come to that point of view. 


I remember years ago when I was a youngster, defeat was 
very bitter but I have gotten by that long ago and it is a real 
thrill to see these boys. To me it was a great thrill to see those 
boys in the Olympics. Those Finns so completely out-classed us I 
thought it was a shame that this boy came over here last Winter and 
was rushed so much in his program of training. He must have been 
worried somewhat about conditions at home. I never did think he got 
into the necessary condition in such a short period of time and with 
that mental background behind him which would enable him to give his 


best efforts. I am just as sure of that as I am of standing here 
right now. 
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Of course, having had a little contact with Nurmi and 
having watched through a few Olympics, I know what a stern taskmaster 
he wase He worked that boy just like he would have worked himself. 
My guess was that the boy was not of the same temperament at all. 

He probably was of a more joyous temperament. Some of you boys know 
that de saad than I do. I always get a thrill out of long sustained 
effort. 


Unless you want to ask me a few questions, I imagine I 
have taken up too much time. (Applause) 


CHAIRMAN MERNER: I am sure you were all very much in- 
terested in Mr. Hayes' talk and I am sure also it has been very 
instructive. 


We have not very much time but we might take two or 
three minutes if any of you have any questions you want to ask Mr. 
Hayes. 


If not, our next speaker will tell us something about 
hammer throwing. That will be followed by movies and we hope you 
will stay to see them. 


The gentleman who is going to speak on hammer throwing, 
as you know, is the Olympic Champion and the Intercollegiate Cham- 
pion. He is probably one of the best hammer throwers ever developed 
in the United States. I will not take up any more of your time but 
will just introduce Mr. Frederick D. Tootell, Track Coach, Rhode 
Island State College. 


MR. FREDERICK D. TOOTELL: I am going to try to tell you 
how and what I would tell a boy who was starting to throw a hammer. 
It may not be correct but it is what I believe in and it is what I 
teach them but you may do as you please. 


In the first place we will take this platform as being 
opposite to the end toward which you are throwing. Let this be the 
circle which is divided into sectors the line going out between the 
90° angles in either direction. In other words, the semi-circle is 
bisected so that the line extends in the direction in which the 
hammer is to be thrown. 


First, I have the boy stand with his feet comfortably 
spaced. It may be the width of his shoulders or slightly more de- 
pending on the height of the boy. His toes are approximately an 
inch away from the edge of the circle, that is, from the rim of the 
circlee Now I do not have them right up to the edge because if they 
get right to the edge and turn the right foot, they will turn this 
way (indicating) and may touch the rim and there is no point in hav- 
ing a foul called on that. So I have them stay about one inch away 
from the edge of the rin, 


The feet are spaced equally on either side of the 





diameter. 


The next thing which comes in is the stance of the legs. 
I have them bend both knees and sit. I do not mean actually sit but 
like this (indicating). They sit down in here so there is more 
weight on the right leg than on the left and the right foot is flat 
on the ground with the weight a little bit more to the ball of the 
foot. The right Imee, right hip, both are directly over the right 
foot. By directly over I mean perpendicularly over not out to the 
right or over to the left where they are very apt to go, but direct- 
ly above it. 


The right shoulder is a little bit to the right of the 
right foot and lower than the left shoulder. The left leg is still 
slightly bent at the kmee, not as much as the right, with the weight 
on the ball of the foot and the heel is not touching. By that I 
mean, if you have a regular track shoe or field shoe with a small 
heel, the heel will not be touching. If you have a street shoe, 
with a large heel, the shoe will touch. With the ordinary hammer- 
throwing shoe the heel is not on the ground, with the weight all on 
the ball. 


That position brings you so that your weight is slight- 
ly to the right of that left foot. In other words, it is out on 
this side here (indicating), it is out on this side more. Your 
weight is sitting out over this foot and hip (indicating) which 
leaves that one braced right to that side. 


Your back is a perfectly straight arch. Up to here it 
is perfectly straight (indicating). If you have a slight cam to it, 
if it is tipped just forward to the hip, the weight will pull it 
back and you will have an absolutely straight back and no curvature 
in it here. Is that part clear? 


The next thing is you take the hammer in your right 
hand and you just swing it across there on that angle (indicating). 
The reason I want them to swing it on that angle there (indicating) 
is I want low angling or winds, or what you call it. I want low 
pointing right in there. You take it on the right hand and put it 
away out to that side (illustrating). 


You keep the same leg position. The legs do not go up 
and do not go down but you keep the same leg position. It is per- 
fectly possible to change the position and put it back here (illus- 
trating) and still to throw correctly but your chances of error are 
much greater, 


Now if you will just take it and swing through here and 
put it out there (illustrating). Most boys have the tendency to 
curve around back there and start off way behind. I do not want it. 
Some people do but I do not. I put it right out there (illustrating) 


The next thing, keeping the same leg position, is to 
lift the left arm and to fill your lungs. The reason for filling 
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the lungs is to give you a firm base in here (indicating abdomen) 
and the breath is kept until the final lift. You keep it filled in 
heres Then the left hand is brought down and of course your handle 
is that way (indicating) and you put the left hand right on there to 
right and the right hand is moved off the other, that is, off 
other side. The reason I do that is for leverage. With the left 
straight and the right arm bent back. With the right straight 
could not possibly do it. The right hand gives the leverage. 
Pe, is next to the handle. The thumbs are next to here (indi- 
cating). 


In the first wind you pick up the hammer through here. 
You pick it up with both hands and you keep down on that "fanny". 
You keep your buttocks in the same position and you do not lift up. 
The tendency is as you take the first wind to straighten up the legs 
this way (illustrating). You do not want that. You can get back 
into position, yes, but the chances are that you will not. I try to 
cut out all the chances so I try to avoid that. You stay down here, 
you still stay down here with the buttocks, after you pick up your 
first wind. The hammer is straight out from the arms at all times. 
The reason for that is that there is no moment on the ball if this 
is not so. 


In order to lift the hammer head high, you lift up more 
than your take-up here. You take the usual turn and cut your shoul- 
ders back to the right. By that I mean just as you get here (illus- 
trating) you cut the shoulders back to the right. You do not cut to 


the left. When the head is to the left you cut the shoulders back 
to the right and straighten the arms around them. First you get a 
jerk but after you get the timing correctly you get absolutely no 
jerk. 


Then, of course, it comes down in the same line and the 
low point comes right down through there (illustrating) on that fooi, 
on that angle. Of course your shoulders come back to this position 
as you do it. I mean you have cut back to there (illustrating) com- 
ing around to there (illustrating) which is a square front position. 
You must not go beyond square front position. You must not go be- 
yond here (illustrating) because if you do you will pull the low 
point around, also keep the legs and “fanny” in the same position in 
which they were before. In other words, if you set it at a certain 
place at the start you have to leave it there and that is a “ts be- 
cause you have to keep this relaxed and this set (indicating) and the 
tendency is always when lifting to straighten up and to go down the 
other way. You do not want that on the second wind. 


On the second wind as you bring it through you change it 
just a bit as you come up. You let the forearm come over a little 
more for there is more momentum on the hammer head. At the time the 
hammer head is coming up more or less on a straight line up here 
(indicating). Now if the man is short he may have to swing a little 
flatter and this pulls the forearm down a bit closer to the head but 
he must not pull it any closer than is absolutely necessary. 
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This part of your arm inside of here (indicating) should 
brush across the forehead right in here (indicating) and when you 
get it there you cut it again, the same as you did before and you 
let it come down in the same way. 


On those preliminary swings or winds, or whatever you 
want to call them, there is no emphasis on the downward pull. Most 
boys think they have to go and whang down to there. If you go down 
to there you are half way wrong already. If there is to be any em- 
phasis, it should emphasize the speed which acts upward a bit. You 
cannot pull it much. The best thing to do is to have it absolutely 
smooth all the way. 


The speed of the wind depends on the experience of the 
boy. If he is only throwing with two turns, he winds a little 
faster than if he is throwing with three. You realize the thing 
which finally counts is the ultimate speed with which the hammer 
leaves here on the finish turn and everything is designed to get the 
utmost speed at that time. So these preliminary winds are for co- 
ordination and timing and to get a certain amount of preliminary 
motion on the hammer head. 


I tell my boys to wind loosely and smoothly, and after 
that I keep speeding them up as much as they can and still keep it 
loose and smooth. Therefore the speed will vary with the boy. 


The next thing is the number of winds. I take around 
three. This depends on the experience you have. If the boy is 
learning I have him wind, and wind, and wind, and wind because he 
will not be in position at first no matter how he tries. He has to 
develop the cutback of the shoulders and it all has to be timed. 

He has to keep his hips down and keep his body weight over here 
(indicating) at the same time which takes practice to develop, but 
after that I say three winds and no more. In other words, he has 
to get it in position in here (indicating) by his third one or I 
will make him stop and start over. 


After the boys have thrown for a few years I cut them 
down to two because the extra one is unnecessary. You can get it 
in two if you have started off where you belong. Two winds is all 
you need. So when they come around here in the third or second 
wind, or whatever the case may be, let the hands come down right 
here, right in front of the abdomen, the hands perfectly straight 
in there (illustrating). When you reach that point, the point right 
in there (illustrating) with your head up, not down here (indicat- 
ing) which is the same preliminary position as before reached in 
front of here, you follow up and do not give any jerk and it comes 
right up through here (indicating). 


If you will notice, your right shoulder is still lower 
than the left and that gives you a visual inclination of the hanmer. 
Your arms are straight and you see the hammer is still in front of 
the gut itself, it is still in front of the abdomen, but as your 
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turn is facing off this side you have to let the feet turn on the 
balls of the feet. After you have left yourself turn on the balls 
of your feet, so you are facing over this way (illustrating) your 
right foot is still on the ground but it is still down. It is very 
important to let it come up like that and to come over here (indi- 
cating). The more you can let it come up here the easier it is to 
throw. 


The next thing we note is when you let it come up like 
that (indicating) you must keep the body weight back where it was 
before. Your center of gravity is back here (indicating). It is 
slightly back of here, indicating) The tendency for the boys is 
to work over on the left leg and thigh, to switch the hip over to 
the top of the left foot. That is wrong. With the twelve pound 
hammer you can get away with it to some extent but when you are iug- 
ging sixteen pounds around on the end of a wire it is too heavy. 


Remember to let it come up through here (indicating), 
keep the weight back and lean right on here (indicating). Of course, 
it follows in there the instant you blend in the drive from the hip 
which has been acquired and you crack that right up. You get it 
from the leg crack. If I do it up here I am going to fall down. The 
idea is to get it right up in there and set yourself at the same 
time you crack on the turn and you keep on working right in here 
(indicating) and keep all your weight on it. You do not give it any 
Slack but you keep it taut and you come around perfectly all right. 
Do you see what I am driving at? 


Chick, will you come up here? I always wanted to make 
a hammer thrower out of you. (Laughter) 


eee Chick came to the front of the room and the turning 
procedure was illustrated with Chick being used as an example ... 


You want to have the head in correct position. The po- 
sition of the head it may seem to you would not make a darn bit of 
difference but that is important if you want to develop speed and 
you have to develop speed if you want to get any distance. Remem- 
ber, the hammer is right out in here (indicating). It has a four 
foot handle and there are sixteen pounds on the end of that pulling 
like blazes this way (illustrating). It is trying to pull you this 
way and you are trying not to let it pull you this way. You are 
generating speed with your feet, all that you can right in there, 
and you are keeping your chin up and in there just as hard as you 
can. 


You can develop your neck muscles so you can keep it 
there after a while. If you can keep it there for a little while 
and do not allow a break in here (indicating) in the gut you are 
all right but when that occurs that will come over and you will fall 
downe What happens if they do not do that, if they fail to keep 
their chins up? The first thing which happens is the chin will 
come to here and at the next turn the head here and then it goes 
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here and then it goes here (illustrating by several turns), and you 
could not keep within a ten foot circle let alone seven. As long as 
the head is up for the two turns you will not buckle. You have got 
to get in there with a set jaw and fight like the devil as the 
weight will come over and is pulling and pulling. 


You turn, as I told you before, this way and you come 
around almost to the same spot (illustrating). You feel like you 
are coming around in the same spot, you are trying to come around 
in the same spot, the same identical spot. You are turning with 
your feet and you are trying to build up a certain amount of pull on 
the hammer. The hammer pulls you back a little bit. The hammer 
says, “Come with me" and the hammer wins a little bit. If you go 
with the hammer it wins an awful lot and you are seven feet away. 


This is the thing you have got to fight down. The sec- 
ond turn is a duplication of the first except that you do not let 
the hammer come up to there (illustrating). After the first turn, 
after you once have let it down you forget about the hammer. You 
leave your hammer which is always trying to go off at a tangent and 
drive your feet like blazes, you do this at a regular tempo (illus- 
trating) and keep the body weight in the same spot and keep driving 
to get the speed with the legs. You try to get nothing else but 
speed with the legs. You are not pulling the hammer with the arms. 
The arms are loose and the hammer is pulling on your arms and tummy. 


So, between your turns remember there is no stoppage or 
coming around like this (illustrating) trying to pull the hammer. 
If you try to do that you are licked.The hammer will feel heavy where- 
as it should feel light. It should feel so to you all the time you 
are turning, just going up and down like this, with the level of the 
chin like this (illustrating), going as fast as you can. On the sec- 
ond turn you try to keep the same position but there is more pull on 
the hammer and it will move you a little bit further and on the third 
one you are still trying to stay there. At least you should have 
stayed there, but on this turn you have been moved more, so that on 
the first turn you have to try to get back to the identical spot. 
However, you will not. You should not be more than four or five 
inches, that is, after the first turns On the next one you will 
probably lose a foot to a foot and one-half and on the last one prob- 
ably two feet, and you will still be in the circle if you are lucky. 


What happens if you let the hammer go? The hammer takes 
you three feet in the first turn and three or four feet on the sec- 
ond turn and then you are outside of the circle on the last. 


Now remember what we try to do is to get momentum, go- 
ing straight across, moving in a straight line when you land on the 
third turn. The instant before you land, the instant before the 
right foot comes down on the turn as you come through there (illus- 
trating), you let the hips'drop. You do not do this after the right 
foot hits but just as it hits when you let your "fanny" drop and 
your weight is back in here (indicating) and your hammer will be 
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here at that moment and you let it come through here (indicating), 
you let your weight switch over on the left leg, put the hip over 
the left leg and turn through here (indicating) and throw your abdo- 
men up in the air just as high as you can, do a back drive with your 
legs with the head thrown back, if you are facing in that direction 
and throwing in that direction at right angles to it (illustrating). 
Remember your head is back and the arms are way back and you are 
leaning out slightly in this direction (indicating), not too much. 
If you are leaning too much the hammer will pull you out of the cir- 
cle. You are trying to get all the height possible and you are try- 
ing to get all the speed possible in order to get the hammer away. 
It is the leg drive and the back lift which makes the hammer go up 
in the air and the higher you can get it and the more speed you can 
develop the further the hammer will go. In other words, I like to 
think if you throw high and generate the speed in this way the dis- 
tance takes care of itself. 


On the lift the thing you have to remember which you 
must do is to try to get set before the right foot hits on the fi- 
nal turn, and as you come through and feel a snap you are getting 
something. If you just feel a long pull you are not getting any- 
thing. In the first place the lift is too late and the hammer head 
hits to ground and you kill the throw. You have either missed it 
or pulled back too late. It is only when you feel a snap back at 
that thrust when the hammer will go. It is only the drive on the 
legs, the push on your "fanny" and when your back is snapped, and 
the head also snapped, when you get it. 


Are there any questions you would like to ask? 


MR. YOUNG: Where is your center of gravity as you 
pivot on the left foot? 


MR. TOOTELL: The center of gravity stays right here all 
the time. You are still back here (indicating) always on this side 
of the left foot. It has to be enough on this side so you will con- 
tinue to move in a straight line. 


It is very possible that some boys get too much to the 
side. When that happens, and they move in a straight line, they 
come around a little too far and go out that side of the circle 
(indicating). This happens sometimes. For this reason some of my 
boys start faced around just a little bit but that is a temporary 
expedient to make them stay in the circle rather than what I even- 
tually want to have them do. 


MR. YOUNG: They have one foot on the ground at all 
times? 


MR. TOOTELL: In my case I think I do, but I do not. 
In coaching track, as you know, it is now what you do but what you 
think you are doing which matters. It is what you tell the boy you 
feel he should do. Motion pictures show -- and I think I am right 
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on this <-- that I left myself go off the ground. Of course, if I 
attempted to do what the movies showed I did I would never get the 
distances I have. 


QUESTION: What is wrong with having the left foot 
slightly back of the right? 


MR. TOOTELL: I will tell you. The reason I do not like 
it back there is because you are changing your angle. If you move 
that foot there you have not the same stability on it as you have 
over this (indicating). That would throw my ball all off and there 
is no need of having it back there. Is there any reason why you 
think it should be there? 


QUESTION: I think it might help to get the foot around. 


MR. TOOTELL: No, it does not help. A lot of the boys 
in trying to do that, putting the weight over on to here (indicat- 
ing) take a half turn or a three-quarters turn, go out of the cir- 
cle. If they move the foot back they think they will turn further 
over here but that docs not necessarily happen. 


If I have a sophomore, or someone who has not been at 
it very long and is fouling out this side of the circle over here 
(indicating), and I have a meet coming up, the one thing I can only 
do is to have him throw in a reasonably accurate fashion by having 
him stand this way (indicating). I move him over here and put him 
over here (indicating). I do not just move his foot but the whole 
thing is turned to make him try to kid himself he is throwing over 
there (indicating). If you let him get away with it all the time 
the first thing you know he is in trouble. You can doctor it a lit- 
tle but you have to be careful you are not rolling too much. 


I stand this way (indicating) and I think I am throwing 
over there (indicating). If I turn too much on the first one as I 
come around, I can roll a little bit more, when I come around again 
I can roll a little bit more and finally still be where I will end 
up all right. 


QUESTION: Will you please go through the hip motion, 
emphasizing the hip motion? 


MR. TOOTELL: You let it come through here, you let it 
come up until it reaches that point (indicating). As you drive that 
right hip around be sure you drive it around. It is easy. It is 
just a question of getting your revolving motion and driving like 
that (illustrating). Keep your weight over here (indicating) and 
keep the right shoulder lower than the left and keep the chin around 
there (indicating). 


QUESTION: I am interested in the problems you have 
given us but when you try to coach and you get out there and you 
get these problems, do you just tell them by going through the 
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motions? Just going through the motions and procedures does not do 
the job, so what do you do when you have difficulty? 


MR. TOOTELL: You always have difficulty. The first 
trouble you have is in your wind, in the preliminary swings of the 
hammer. You are down in this position (indicating) where they will 
not keep the hips down, they will not keep the right foot or the 
right hip where it belongs. In winding up like this they get to do- 
ing the "hoochy-koochy". The chances are they may not but the odds 
are 10 to 1 they will. They will not get into the right position. 
There is no need of it if you keep those down in here and bring the 


wind up through there (indicating) and as you let it come up keep 
the weight back. 


The next thing is this: In your wind your low point 
should be just directly over here (indicating) and as much up and 
down as possible, just enough to keep it off the ground and not 
touche In other words, there should not be that much off the ground 
there (indicating) but just as much high and low as possible. Of 
course, it has to be learned how much to cut it back in order to 
keep the low point right where you want to have it. The right way 
to have it is so that it does not freeze the shoulders. You will be 
able to tell when the cut back freezes the shoulders and a wind like 
that is not the same thing because you have tightened up there. You 
want to have looseness from cut to cut. You want the right timing 
in there. 


If you bring this around too much it moves the low point 
around there where you do not want it. If the boys do that you have 
to stop them and have them do it over again and cut it back at the 
right time. We have got to have the shoulders correct when we come 
through here. The possibility is the shoulders may be right but the 
arms are brought across here (indicating) instead of coming here 
(indicating) where they belong. They have got to come out there 
(indicating) and through there (indicating) and cut back. 


Then, of course, you have your emphasis points of the 
wind. These are: the wind must be steady, the wind must be smooth 
and there must be no down pull, absolutely no down pull, no empha- 
sis on the down stroke on the wind. If you have that down pull 
there, you will always shift the weight over here (indicating). 


QUESTION: I take from that you do not advocate the 
standing throw a great deal? 


MR. TOOTELL: I never have the standing throw. Most 
boys are not tall enough to take it with the hammer. There are a 
few who use the standing throw. Through here (indicating) the stand- 
ing throw comes. It is not back as when you land on your third 
pivot. What usually happens when you try to do it is that it hits 
and you have to try to avoid that by getting it out there on the 
Sweepe You have to do that in order to develop it standing. I have 
not developed it. 
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In order to do it correctly you have to use a weight with a 
short handle. I have never had them do the standing throw with the 
hammer. 


QUESTION: Do you use a heel pivot? 
MR. TOOTELL: On the ball of the foot. 


QUESTION: Have you seen the heel pivot? Can you tell us 
what is the difference between these two? 


MR. TOOTELL: The only difference in my opinion is this; 
The Germans when they take the heel pivot they come up in this way 
(illustrating). They do this just the same way on the back of the 
heel. 


I don't know but it may be a little bit easier to keep your 
weight back on this foot (indicating) from that position. I do not 
know because I have never used it. This is what is going to happen, 
however, when you use it. You are going to move a certain definite 
amount every time you pivot when you use a heel pivot. All right, 
you come here (indicating) and your foot rolls that way. You are 
bound to move. I have never yet seen anyone using the heel pivot at 
a meet who did not end up right near the circle. I do not say he 
will foul every time but he will always end up near the circle. 


Now it is possible for anyone to throw, using the ball of 
the foot for a pivot and use half the circle and get just as much 
distance. 


QUESTION: You mentioned on the first wind up you go for 
height on the shot up over head, the second time the right forearm 
is close to the right? 


MR. TOOTELL: You still have the same height on the ball as 
you had in the first wind. 


QUESTION: Would the low point be the same? 
MR. TOOTELL: On all turns, 


QUESTION: How about the left elbow, when is it bent and 
when is it straight? 


MR. TOOTELL: Your arms are straight at all times except 
when theycome overhead. 


QUESTION: We had men come here from Germany who knew discus 
and hammer throwing who thought the German's performances were a 
little better in the Olympics due to the fact that the left arm 
never was bent in that position and for that reason they got more 
momentum. Have you heard that theory advanced? 
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MR. TOOTELL: What happened at the Olympics was this: They 
used a hammer which was two inches longer than anyone else used and 
a lighter and more springy wire on it. Do you see what I mean, Bob? 


QUESTION: I heard a description of it. 


MR. TOOTELL: Of course, in this country they make iron ham- 
mer heads which are larger than the brass so they have more wind re- 
sistance. Everyone is taught to pick the brass hammers up and get 
the ones with the longest wires on them. That was partly my fault. 
The boys did what they were told but the Germans make a steel headed 
hammer, the same size as the brass. Whether they relied on the fact 
that everyone was gullible or not -- and it might have been an acci- 
dent -- but my boys and every other competitor except the Germans 
went and picked up the brass hammers and got the longest of those. 
There was just one throw left and the boy who finally came in third, 
who was a fellow from Sweden, happened to pick up one of the German 
hammers and the German hammer was so much longer. He got the Referee 
and protested and they made a measurement. Although the German ham- 
mers were two inches longer than the rest, they were just right and 
everyone else's was short. (Laughter) 


If you get a finer wire, that hammer will feel very light out 
there and you can whip it but if you get a stiff wire it will not go 
so welle It feels dead and by the same token if the hammer feels 
dead and heavy, you are not going to get distance. If it feels light, 
that is the time it is going to go. That always, or practically al- 
ways, seems to happen. I wait for it to come up there and when I 
think it is up there -- and I have judged the weight from the start 
of the first turn -- and your right foot is on the ground, if it is 
off, you have not waited long enough, then your right foot comes off. 
That is the point of your weight. If you get it up it makes the 
throw much easier. It is always a job and will always be a job no 
matter how many years you have done it. You always find you are 
starting a little bit sooner. 


QUESTION: You cannot see any point in keeping a stiff left 
elbow at any time? 


MR. TOOTELL: I do not see why you should. Your left arm is 
straight at all times during the pivot, 


QUESTION: When you come around the back you bend it? 


MR. TOOTELL: Just on the wind. During all the turns it is 
perfectly straight. 


QUESTION: This fellow claimed a bent elbow when you came 
around the back there more or less slackened the wire and caused a 


loss of momentum on the ball. I have never heard of it or seen it 
done. 


MR. TOOTELL: I do not know. I never thought much about the 
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left elbow because after it comes around the wind and reaches this 
position (indicating) you have no more thought of the hammer. You 
never think any more of it because you are making the feet go around 
and go around as fast as you cans As you hit it you bank it. You 
take one turn and get a beautiful lift and then from there it is a 
faster slap and on the third it is still faster and all you feel is 
a little lifting. You get it from down there (indicating) if you do 
it real fast. If you take that long in getting this snap, it is too 
late and you may be starting too late. 


QUESTION: You start off with one turn? 


MR. TOOTELL: I never start off the hammer thrower with 
one turn because I think he can learn two just as easily as one and 
he will get much more distance. The boy may throw 140 feet with two 
and only 115 or 120 feet with one. Anybody can learn to throw with 
two as quickly as with one and you get so much more in the way of 
distance. The difference between the two and three is not so great. 


QUESTION: How about with the 12 pound, 16 pound and 35 
pound? 


MR. TOOTELL: Between the 35 and the 16, as far as I am 
concerned, I never take three with the 35. In other words, you start 
to do it with the one and work up to two. I always say two with the 
55 are comparable to three with the 16. As Hank used to say with 


three turns of the 55 you could not get better than 42 feet. 


QUESTION: With the 35 pound you leave the arms out fully 
just the same as on the hammer? 


MR. TOOTELL: The arms are out fully. 


QUESTION: I noticed with the shorter balls they had the 
arms slightly bent when they came around? 


MR. TOOTELL: You do not want them bent. You want to 
remember in the hammer throwing you are holding this way (indicating) 
next to the bottom. The only difference between the hammer and the 
55 is that you move the left hand out this way and your handle of 
course is wider. They are this way (illustrating) and the reason 
they are this way rather than the reverse is in your twisting your 
right arm goes around and twists. If you have it there it comes 
around smoothly all the time. 


After all, we have been throwing the 35, and we have de- 
veloped the hammer throwers, so why turn the hand so we cannot throw 
the hammer? If you do it that way (illustrating) both hands change 
and the muscles used are changed. What you are trying to do is to 
get lifting action and to keep your lifting action. I do not do it 
for that reason. 


There is a slight difference in the wind when you use the 
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55 pounde The low point and everything is just the same except you 
take up just a little more directly up and down and because the 
thing is shorter you can wind almost directly up and down. The wind 
however must not be too short as far as that is concerned. I also 
do one Other thing and that is reduce the number of winds to two, 
for a boy who is learning, to one after you have thrown a couple of 
years. I do not think the extra winds are necessary. 


I have thrown with one wind a great deal and have used 
two turns. I do not have three. 


QUESTION: Do you find any advantage in the use of the 
double handle rather than the single? 


MR. TOOTELL: In the hammer? 
QUESTION: Yes. 


MR. TOOTELL: I will tell you, Bill, when I started 
they only had the double. You may know if you have your hands in 
there and you are going around faster and faster they may do a nice 
job on your knuckles when you try to get your hands out. 


The first time I changed to the single I made the mis- 
take when I came up to try to take this hand off first (indicating 
hand on the outside of the direction of swing) and then the other, 
the result was I did not and I was jerked right off my feet, but I 
found out from that when you are throwing with a single grip, as 
you come up you take the inside hand off first. At least, you try 
to take that off first and then the other one is off and everything 
is all right. 


QUESTION: Does the keeping of the eyes on the ground 
affect the thrower? 


MR. TOOTELL: Remember, you are trying to stay erect. 
Remember if you keep the eyes on the ground at the start you will 
be out a few feet and when you come around again you will go out 
another four feet and if your feet get you going in that direction 
remember you are stuck. 


QUESTION: A lot of fellows look at the ground in the 
preliminary swings. That is what I am talking about. 


MR, TOOTELL: Well, it is all right if you manage when 
you are looking at the ground at the start to get back to the proper 
position but the chances are you will not. Remember, any chance of 
a wrong position is not of any help. 


QUESTION: Do you dip your knee more on the third turn 
than you do on the others? . I noticed you said you slipped your hip 
up a little more. 
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MR. TOOTELL: I do not dip at all on any turn. I keep 
the same stance. At least I try to keep the same stance all the 
waye As you come in on the third turn you land with your hip drop- 
ped just a little bit, as the foot is coming down not after but as 
it is coming down. 


QUESTION: I thought the low point effect was hitting 
the circle or the ground on the outside? 


MR. TOOTELL: Remember, that is a case where you get 
set for the lift too late. The instant you hit the hammer starts 
whooping there. The wire is flexible. It is curved way back in 
theree If you start a little late or delay and just start to hit 
when the hammer head is catching up you are a little late and you 
do not get the lift. 


QUESTION: Lower in the 35? 
MR TOOTELL: The same. 


QUESTION: How about the head of the hammer on the first 
and second turn? 


MR. TOOTELL: In the first turn you try to have it right 
up there (illustrating). If you throw your hip in, of course, as it 
comes up through there you get a little start on that. It is not a 
drive on there but it is to get a little starting time. If you get 
that whoof up there you will never get off on timing. Let it come 
up just at the same speed as it has been coming right up into there. 
After that do not think another thing about the hammer. Keep the 
arms straight, keep the chin up and drive the legs. 


QUESTION: When you come around where do you have the 
left hand of that turn? 


MR. TOOTELL: What do you mean? When it comes around 
it is in the same position through there (illustrating). 


QUESTION: You find some boys when they begin they turn 
and maybe it is the reason why you said to keep the arms up that 
waye Does it seem to keep them from turning? 


MR. TOOTELL: I think they get the low point in the 
proper place. You will not have trouble with the hands. 


A lot of boys wind down and are tight down here (indi- 
cating) and that is very bad. In the first place it tightens you 
up everywhere. You want to be loose all over on the top. 


QUESTION: Where would you say the hammer head was 
actually when you made your turn? 


MR. TOOTELL: When you started or made it? 





eee There was no response ... 


MR. TOOTELL: You get up there very much easier in any 
place between here and there (illustrating). You will get away with 
it if it is back here (illustrating) but you will not get away with 
it so successfully. The further you are up here the better it is 
(illustrating). 


Are there any other questions? 
eee There was no response ... 


MR. TOOTELL: There is one other thing I would like to 
say and it is this: -- several of you may die when I say this -- I 
think personally the 35 pound weight should be substituted out doors 
for the hammer. Now I will tell you why I think so. 


In the first place, the 35 is the best physique devel- 
oper of anything in the development field of the field or the track 
program. It will develop the boy even faster than the hammer. 


I will admit the hammer requires more technique, much 
more in the throwing, much more speed and cleverness but your 55 
will give you a greater sense of well being. I know it developed 
me much more than the hammer. I got much more out of the 55 than I 
got out of the hammer. After you finish throwing you feel strong. 


The next thing is the hammer requires much more room. 
The 35 requires the same room as the shotput, or maybe a little 
more. Your distance should be from about 50 to 65 feet. I say 65 
because I can tell you frankly the distance is low at the present 
time. The 35 does not roll as well as the hammer with the longer 
handle and because of the triangular handle. Because it does not 
go so far it is still inside of the stadium after the throw. This 
has not been so with some of the hammer throws which I have seen. 


I know some of you do not want to mar up your stadium 
with the 35 pound weight. You can throw it at the end of the field 
and it does not land on the field and it only takes the same size 
circle. 


The next thing is that there is of course practically 
no danger of suffering breakage from the 35 pound weight as long as 
it is not landing on the frozen ground. The thing itself practical- 
ly never breaks. 


There is also the fact that you can on very short notice 
change a 35 pound thrower over to a hammer thrower on short notice. 
That is, you can do this in a limited pick year you can turn them 
over and still have some hammer throwers. 


Another thing, you will find more boys will throw the 
35 pound because it requires less skill. Because it requires less 
skill, the boy who might try to throw a hammer and fall all over 
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himself, might be able to throw the 35 pound and derive the physical 
benefit which would not happen with the hammer. Also for the 
coaches it is much easier to coach. It does not require the time 
which the hammer requires and the boys like it. 


Now even in the West in the schools where they do not 
have the event they have some around for the boys to throw and they 
throw it in preference to anything else. They go out and play with 
the 55 because they like it. 


All of this may sound funny coming from me but I honest- 
ly think this is so. I think this way because I feel it is neces- 
sary to save your field events, and you have got to do something 
about it. The 35 should be put in place of the hammer. If you do 
that, I think the colleges in the other parts of the country would 
put it in. I feel it would become universal, much more so than the 
hammer. 


There is a further thing -- and in this I have been as 
guilty as the rest of you -- in order to make the track and field 
program more attractive we have got to do something about the number 
of trials in the field events. I personally believe in a dual meet, 
in the 35 pound weight, or the hammer, or the shotput, the discus 
or the javelin, all contestants should receive only two alternating 
pairs, the same as they throw now and focus attention on each in- 
dividual as he performs, and to cut the throws down to four. 


If you do some doctoring on the pole vault and the jump- 
ing, which events are the worst offenders, and have the one event 
announced such as the shotput for example you will get the interest 
of the crowd and you can make the meet interesting. 


The way it is now you have this going on and that going 
on and a lot of them running around and doing nothing but merely 
adding to the confusion. I know how this is as we try to run a dual 
meet in an hour and twenty-five or thirty minutes and the result is 
we have three or four field events, running events on the track, etc., 
and you could not see everything if you wanted to, there is one 
"euy" doing something over here and another something else somewhere 
else. So we have cut the number of trials down in those events 
which we could. In the broad jump we give four singles. 


I think if we were to do that we could create interest 
and along those same lines, if the I.C.A.A.A-A., or a meet of that 
type, had on the Friday previous the alternating pairs for every- 
body and from these select the first six and the distances made on 
Friday not count it would be a step in the right direction. I know 
when I was competing I liked to have those count, but if the fellow 
makes a record and you give him the credit for it on Friday, who 
wants to come out on Saturday to see the events because you feel 
that the fellow has probably already had his best performance. If 
he is out there and is running on Saturday he just shoves someone 
else out and he does not have to exert himself. Who wants to come 
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out to see them battle for the fifth, sixth, seventh or eighth 
place? We have to do something. We have to make some sacrifice for 
the spectators and I believe that is one of the ways of doing it. 


In the pole vault and high jump we also have to get them 
down to the same number of trials, that is, four. If the magic eye 
comes along I feel it will make our task easier, These have to get 
down to four trials for each height and then get the highest of that. 
With this pole vaulting and high jumping to get all the classes you 
can be at it all afternoon. 


In the track events your 220 should be taken out and the 
880 put in on a relay basis, in each case, and let the college make 
it the last event. 


QUESTION: At least you are having the athletes coming 
to the meet, are you not? 


MR. TOOTELL: You are not cutting out any. I think 
there should be provided places outside of the field for them to 
warm upe You will get more attention where it belongs. 


MR. KELLY (Minnesota): I have been on the back lot so 
long that once in a while someone comes out and takes a peek. 


MR. TOOTELL: I know down there at Randall's Island 
they put the hammer out there on a trial. They put the hurdles in 
there and they were being bombarded by the throws of the discus. 
The same thing happened with the javelin. 


None of these things will happen if the events are run 
one at a time and your contestants will be limited and in your fi- 
nals you can put them out there and still do that and not stop any- 
one from having their chance to compete on Friday. 


That is just what I think. You may do anything you 
want or call me anything you want. (Applause) 


CHAIRMAN MERNER: I am sure we all were very much inter- 
ested in what Fred had to say, even if he did get off the subject. 


I could not figure where the hammer form was coming in 
when he got on with his discussion. We could go on with this dis- 
cussion forever and I think it is one of the purposes of a meeting 
of this kind. We should have more of them. 


We are going to have some movies and while they are 
setting up the apparatus, Mr. Young has an announcement. 


eee Announcement about the coming N.C.A.A. meeting next 
year (cross-country meet) ... 


eee Showing of motion pictures ... 


eee The formal convention adjourned at 4:50 pele «-«- 





